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THE  NATURE  OF  GENIUS 

Delivered  at  the  invitation  of  the  J^ezv  Tork 

Psychoanalytical  Society  and  Institute 

NEW   YORK,   APRIL  23,   1956 


Sixth  Freud  Atmiversary  Lecture 


"The  J^ature  of  Genius"  will  also  appear  in  a  forthcoming  volume, 
titled  Freud  :  A  Centenary  Tribute,  to  be  published  by  International 
Universities  Press,  JV^ew  Tork,  under  the  editorship  of  Heinz  Hart- 
man?:,  M.D.  In  order  that  Dr.  Jones's  addresses  during  the  centenary 
celebration  might  be  published  in  their  entirety,  Dr.  Hartmann  very 
kindly  agreed  that  the  article  might  also  be  included  herein.  The  author 
and  publishers  wish  to  thank  Dr.  Hartmann  for  his  courtesy. 


THE  NATURE  OF  GENIUS 


TO  BE  INVITED  to  deliver  the  Freud  Memorial  Lec- 
ture in  this  year  of  all  years  is  an  honor  which  I  appreciate 
very  highly,  but  I  must  admit  to  being  keenly  aware  of 
the  corresponding  responsibility  it  entails.  The  thought 
that  a  hundred  years  have  passed  since  Freud  was  born 
is  one  that  is  surely  in  all  our  minds.  The  significance  of 
this  fact,  and  the  broad  reflections  to  which  it  must  give 
rise,  are  matters  on  which  I  shall  have  the  opportunity  to 
comment  elsewhere,  so  I  shall  confine  myself  here  today 
to  considerations  of  one  aspect  of  Freud's  personality. 

I  chose  the  title  of  my  lecture  for  its  brevity,  but  it 
would  have  been  more  modest  and  more  accurate  had  I 
entitled  it  "Some  of  the  Factors  Conditioning  the  Work- 
ings of  Certain  Forms  of  Productive  Thinking."  You  will 
allow  me  to  rectify  it  in  this  sense. 


The  J^ature 

There  is  a  quite  stupendous  literature  on  the  subject  of 
what  Ostwald  called  "Geniology,"  which  would  necessi- 
tate a  large  volume  merely  to  summarize.  This  is  certainly 
not  the  place  to  attempt  any  such  compilation,  but  it  is 
worth  while  commenting  on  the  relative  fruitfulness  of  so 
many  of  the  attempts  to  solve  the  problem  of  genius.  I 
should  attribute  that  largely  to  the  emotional  ambivalent 
attitude  so  commonly  shown  in  the  approach  to  the  topic. 
It  has  been  well  said  that  "There  is  a  sort  of  doom  over- 
shadowing the  very  conception  of  genius  :  everyone  who 
approaches  it  is  drawn  into  a  murky  orbit  of  adoration 
and  contempt,  idolatry  and  scorn,  profundity  and  shal- 
lowness."^ On  the  one  hand  there  are  the  writers  who 
display  a  dithyrambic  narcissistic  identification  with  gen- 
iuses which  allows  the  authors  to  praise  their  own  glory 
under  the  guise  of  adoration.  The  Marquis  de  L'Hopital 
asked :  "Does  he  eat,  drink  and  sleep  like  other  men .?.... 
I  represent  him  to  myself  as  a  celestial  genius,  entirely 
disengaged  from  matter."^  Such  writers  indignantly  deny 
that  genius  has  any  relation  to  mere  talent.  De  Quincey, 
for  instance,  maintained  that  the  two  are"not  merely  dif- 
ferent, but  are  in  polar  opposition  to  each  other, "^  and 
Moebius,  who  occupied  himself  much  with  the  problem, 
asserted  that  between  talents  there  are  only  quantitative 
differences,  whereas  talent  and  genius  differ  in  quality.* 
One  author  even  regarded  genius  as"a  psycho-biological 
mutation,"^  from  which  it  is  only  a  step  to  contemplating 
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the  future  selective  breeding  of  geniuses.  Kretschmer  also 
considers  that  genius  is ''from  a  purely  biological  stand- 
point an  extreme  variant  of  the  human  species,"^  though 
he  adds  that  the  evidence  was  strongly  against  any  con- 
clusion of  genius  expressing  the  highest  degree  of  sound- 
ness and  capability  in  the  biological  sense. 

On  the  other  hand  more  envious  writers  have  labored 
to  find  various  ways  of  directly  or  indirectly  disparaging 
men  of  genius  and  their  achievements.  The  most  popular 
one,  from  the  time  of  Lombroso  and  Nordau  onwards,  is 
to  insist  that  geniuses  are  psychopaths  and  mostly  tainted 
with  insanity,  their  achievements  being  lucky  and  more  or 
less  accidental  by-products.  The  literature  on  this  aspect 
of  the  problem  is  very  extensive,  but  I  have  not  found  it 
illuminating.  One  can  also  detract  from  any  credit  due  to 
the  genius  by  asserting  it  was  the  result  purely  of  heredity, 
so  that  we  owe  him  no  praise.  One  of  the  most  original 
writers  on  the  topic,  Lange-Eichbaum,  goes  so  far  as  to 
maintain  that  what  constitutes  a  genius  is  the  height  of 
fame  to  which  his  worshippers  raise  him,  this  being  the 
reason  why  the  decision  of  who  precisely  is  a  genius  varies 
from  one  period  to  another.  But  perhaps  he  did  not  suffi- 
ciently distinguish  here  the  matter  of  subjective  recogni- 
tion from  that  of  the  actual  objective  achievement. 

In  the  first  place  we  ma}^  ask  whether  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  genius,  that  is  to  say,  any  attribute  that  differs 
essentially  in  its  very  nature  from  those  present  in  all 
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human  beings.  It  is  a  question  that  has  been  often  de- 
bated, but  I  propose  to  answer  it  from  the  start  with  a 
decided  negative,  and  in  doing  so  I  find  myself  in  agree- 
ment with  such  a  high  authority  as  Kant.  All  Freud  has 
taught  us  concerning  the  regular  laws  of  mental  develop- 
ment goes  to  confirm  the  view  that  the  manifold  differ- 
erences  between  various  individuals,  and  indeed  between 
the  various  races  of  mankind,  are  quantitative  rather  than 
qualitative,  and  this  conclusion  is  only  slightly  modified 
by  the  reflection  that  a  quantitative  difference  may  on 
occasion  be  so  striking  as  to  give  the  impression  of  some- 
thing qualitative  and  absolute.  The  question  seems  to  me 
to  resemble  that  concerning  the  presence  in  mankind  of 
something  qualitatively  different  from  anything  present 
in  other  animals,  namely  the  divine  gift  of  a  soul,  and  I 
need  hardly  say  that  this  also  finds  no  support  in  either 
biological  or  psychological  researches.  Indeed  the  orig- 
inal meaning  of  the  word''genius"was  a  designation  for  a 
semi-divine  spirit  who  on  appropriate  occasions  visited 
certain  fortunate  mortals  and  inspired  their  creations,  af- 
ter which  it  could  presumably  wander  forth  in  search  of 
other  habitats.  We  still  retain  this  sense  of  a  discarnate 
spirit  when  we  speak  oi  3.  genius  loci  or  of  the^genius  of  a 
language"which  institutes  changes  independently  of  any 
individual  volition.  It  was  only  in  1700  that  the  term  be- 
gan to  designate  the  actual  person  who  was  thought  to  be 
inspired  by  something  mysterious  within. 
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We  apply  the  term''genius"more  often  to  artists,  par- 
ticularly poets,  whose  intuition  at  times  seems  to  border 
on  the  miraculous,  than  to  men  famous  for  more  purely 
intellectual  achievements.  It  is  very  possible  that  the  con- 
ditions of  creative  genius  are  not  identical  in  these  two 
groups.  At  all  events  I  am  so  much  less  at  home  with  the 
former  that  I  propose  here  to  refrain  from  any  consider- 
ation of  its  nature,  and  will  refer  you  to  Ernst  Kris's  mas- 
terly study  of  artistic  creativeness.^  Even  the  intellectual 
group  itself  is  by  no  means  homogeneous.  We  speak  of 
the  genius  of  Napoleon,  for  instance,  because  of  the  de- 
gree in  which  both  his  military  and  his  administrative 
capacities  transcended  those  of  the  average  being.  I  will 
therefore  narrow  my  field  still  further  to  that  of  scientific 
production  of  the  highest  order. 

The  number  of  those  whose  claims  to  belong  to  this 
Olympus  are  universally  recognized  is  very  small.  After 
listing  such  names  as  Newton,  Darwin  and  Einstein  we 
begin  to  enter  a  more  debatable  territory.  "The  genius  of 
Freud"  is  a  phrase  that  has  been  used  so  widely  that  I 
think  we  must  subscribe  to  a  truth  contained  in  it.  Charac- 
teristically enough  Freud  himself  vehemently  dissented 
from  its  being  applied  to  him.  Even  as  far  back  as  1886, 
when  he  was  twenty-nine,  he  wrote  to  his  betrothed : 
"There  was  a  time  when  I  grieved  that  Nature  had  not, 
in  one  of  her  gracious  moods,  impressed  on  me  that  stamp 
of  genius  as  she  sometimes  does.  Since  then  I  have  long 
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known  that  I  am  no  genius,  and  I  no  longer  understand 
how  I  could  have  wished  to  be  one.  I  am  not  even  very 
talented;  my  whole  capacity  for  work  probably  lies  in 
my  character  attributes."^  On  one  occasion  in  later  life 
when  it  was  applied  to  him  he  burst  out  with  the  protest : 
"Geniuses  are  unbearable  people.  You  have  only  to  ask 
my  family  to  know  how  easy  a  person  I  am  to  live  with. 
So  I  cannot  be  a  genius."^  This  disclaimer,  however,  was 
based  on  a  very  partial  definition  of  genius,  so  we  need 
not  take  it  too  seriously.  But  to  ask  in  what  sense  the  term 
can  properly  be  used  of  Freud  leads  us  into  the  heart  of 
our  subject  and  raises  a  number  of  difficult  problems. 

The  numerous  attempts  to  define  genius  have  not 
proved  very  helpful.  On  one  occasion  some  thirty  defini- 
tions were  listed,  but  for  present  purposes  we  may  be 
content  with  that  offered  by  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
as"the  highest  conceivable  form  of  original  ability,  some- 
thing altogether  extraordinary  and  beyond  even  supreme 
educational  prowess."  One  notes  here  what  is  certainl}^  a 
characteristic  attitude  of  the  beholder,  that  of  astonish- 
ment or  even  amazement,  one  that  is  doubtless  the  source 
of  the  intense  admiration  the  productions  of  genius  so 
often  evoke.  It  gives  rise  to  the  notion  of  mystery  about 
the  achievements  of  genius,  and  hence  to  that  of  its  super- 
natural nature.  Of  all  their  characteristics  Revesz  selects 
this  one  oi  surprise  as  being  the  most  central,  to  which  all 
others  are  accessory,  and  he  perspicaciously  remarks  that 
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it  is  typical  for  this  feeling  to  be  repeated  however  often 
one  contemplates  the  achievement. 

This  seems  to  accord  with  the  frequency  with  which 
geniuses  often  receive  their  inspiration  in  a  sudden  flash 
that  startles  the  recipient  himself.  Revesz  asserts  that  it  is 
this  very  element  of  surprise  which  distinguishes  geniuses 
from  other  great  men.^°  It  is  one  that  has  always  been 
recognized.  Both  Plato  and  Aristotle  commented  on  it, 
and  they  associated  it  with  the  divine  source  of  the  inspir- 
ation. The  description  of  Apollo  in  the  third  book  of  Hy- 
perion seemed  to  Keats  to  have  come  by  chance  or  magic 
— to  be,  as  it  were,  something  given  to  him.  He  said  also 
that  he  had  often  not  been  aware  of  the  beauty  of  some 
thought  or  expression  until  after  he  had  composed  and 
written  it  down.  It  had  then  struck  him  with  astonishment 
and  seemed  rather  the  production  of  another  person  than 
his  own.^^  Alfred  Russel  Wallace  wrote:  "Finally  both 
Darwin  and  myself,  at  the  critical  period  when  our  minds 
were  freshly  stored  with  a  considerable  body  of  personal 
observation  and  reflection  bearing  upon  the  problem  to 
be  solved,  had  our  attention  directed  to  the  system  of 
positive  checks  as  expounded  by  Malthus  in  his  'Principles 
of  Population.'  The  effect  was  analogous  to  that  of  fric- 
tion upon  the  specially  prepared  match,  producing  that 
flash  of  insight  which  led  us  immediately  to  the  simple 
but  universal  law  of  the  'survival  of  the  fittest'."^"  This 
is,  however,  a  feature  by  no  means  always  present.  The 
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flash  of  insight  which  Wallace  described  did  presumably 
happen  to  him,  but  Darwin  himself  seems  to  have  re- 
flected on  the  suggestion  more  calmly.  No  one  can  have 
accepted  revelation  more  tardily  and  gradually,  even  cau- 
tiously and  very  timidly,  than  Darwin,  whose  dawning 
vision  came  only  as  the  result  of  many  years  of  hard  work. 
He  said  in  late  life  that  he  could  recall  the  very  spot  in  the 
road  when  riding  in  his  carriage  he  experienced  the  only 
flash  of  inspiration  in  his  life ;  it  concerned  the  problem  of 
why  organisms  of  the  same  stock  diverge  as  they  become 
modified.  ^^ 

In  a  disquisition  on  this  element  Lessing  wrote :  "How 
many  conclusions  would  seem  theoretically  irrefragable 
had  not  genius  succeeded  in  demonstrating  the  contrary, ' '  ^* 
a  remark  that  applies  peculiarly  aptly  to  much  of  Freud's 
work.  Many  philosophers  and  psychologists  have  shown 
conclusively  that  in  theory  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
unconscious  mental  processes,  and  yet,  as  Charcot  said  in 
a  phrase  Freud  was  fond  of  quoting,' V<:z  n' empeche  pas  d'ex- 
ister"  (that  doesn't  prevent  it  from  existing).  I  tliink  we 
shall  agree  that  there  was  enough  of  this  element  of  sur- 
prise with  which  Freud's  work  has  been  greeted  to  war- 
rant our  attaching  at  least  this  one  to  the  attributes  needed 
to  qualify  for  the  title  of  genius. 

Allied  to  this  feature  of  intuitive  inspiration  is  the 
characteristic  spontaneity  with  which  the  productions  of 
genius  appear.  They  can  never  be  brought  about  by  a 
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deliberate  effort  of  will,  and  nothing  can  ever  force  them. 
Lowell  has  wittily  said  that  "Talent  is  that  which  is  in 
man's  power;  genius  is  that  in  whose  power  man  is,"^^ 
and  Voltaire  with  equal  wit  expressed  it  thus  :"The  works 
of  genius  are  to  compilations  what  love  is  to  marriage ; 
Hymen  comes  when  one  calls  and  Cupid  when  it  pleases 
him."^^  Most  writers  on  the  subject  are  agreed  that  the 
achievements  of  a  genius  are  out  of  his  power.  Goethe, 
who  could  speak  from  personal  experience,  laid  it  down 
that :  "All  productivity  of  the  highest  kind,  every  signifi- 
cant piece  of  insight,  every  discovery,  every  great  thought 
that  proves  fruitful  and  leads  to  further  consequences, 
stand  in  the  power  of  no  one,  and  are  beyond  all  earthly 
might.  A  human  being  has  to  regard  them  as  unhoped  for 
gifts  from  above  which  he  has  to  receive  and  revere  with 
jo3^ful  thanks."  ^^  Another  poet  put  it  in  this  way :  "Genius 
does  what  it  must  and  Talent  does  what  it  can."^^  It  is 
clear  that  this  attitude  of  passive  surrender  towards  the 
flowing  in  of  the  valuable  ideas  must  be  significant  for 
the  psychology  of  the  productive  process. 

A  third  feature  which  has  often  been  noted  is  that  of 
periodicity.  Moebius,  for  example,  made  a  study  of  the 
cycles  of  productivity  displayed  by  Goethe,  and  the  same 
feature  has  been  noted  with  Beethoven  and  many  other 
geniuses.  Freud  himself  often  maintained  that  his  produc- 
tivity was  at  its  maximum  in  cycles  of  seven  years,  though 
he  had  to  strain  the  evidence  somewhat  to  make  it  fit  this 
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precise  span.  Still  his  most  original  productions  are  only 
a  year  or  two  out  from  his  estimate  : "Cocaine,"  Aphasia, 
Interpretation  of  Dreams,  Theory  of  Sexuality,  Totem  atid 
Taboo,  Beyond  the  Pleasiii'e  Principle,  Inhibitions,  Symp- 
toms and  Anxiety ,  and  the  J^ezv  Introductory  Lectures  make 
a  series  that  approximate  to  this  observation.  As  might 
be  expected,  the  notion  of  periodicity  has  been  interpreted 
in  clinical  terms  of  cyclothymia,  but  with  only  occasional 
evidence  in  support  of  this.  Freud,  for  instance,  despite 
plenty  of  external  grounds  for  despondency,  suffered  from 
only  one  mild  and  transitory  attack  of  depression  in  his 
whole  life,  and  his  variation  in  moods  never  transcended 
the  normal  ambit.  It  seems  to  me  that  most  of  these  cycles 
in  productivity  are  sufficiently  explained  by  the  natural 
rhythm  of  life,  particularly  the  variations  in  libidinal  ten- 
sion that  belong  to  this. 

The  features  just  described  may  be  encountered  indis- 
criminately with  all  forms  of  genius,  and  I  shall  now  con- 
sider three  or  four  further  ones  which  are  much  more 
characteristic  of  scientific  production  than  of  artistic  in- 
spiration. The  most  obvious  of  these  is  the  indispensable 
one  of  absolute  honesty.  It  was  Goethe  who  laid  down  the 
law  that  "The  first  and  last  task  required  of  genius  is  love 
of  truth.  "^^ 

Then  we  come  to  the  somewhat  vexed  matter  of  orig- 
inality. It  is  certainly  a  more  frequent  occurrence  for  a 
man  of  science  to  make  a  new  discovery  than  for  a  poet  to 
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invent  an  entirely  fresh  theme  or  even  phrase,  but  on  the 
other  hand  the  title  of  genius  is  only  very  occasionally  be- 
stowed on  the  discoverer  of  new  facts  or  ideas  in  science. 
W.  H.  George,  in  his  interesting  book  The  Scientist  in 
Action, ^^  has  drawn  what  impresses  me  as  a  very  valid 
distinction  here  between  what  he  calls  the  new  and  the 
essentially  new.  The  simply  7iew  concerns  discoveries  of  a 
new  fact  which  may  never  have  been  known  before.  Or 
it  may  concern  a  theory  which  modifies  a  previous  one  by 
adding  some  new  consideration  or  factor.  The  essentially 
new,  however,  signifies  an  entirely  fresh  and  different  way 
of  looking  at  things.  Wordsworth  shortly  defined  an  act 
of  genius  as  "the  introduction  of  a  new  element  into  the 
intellectual  universe."-^  Thus  Einstein's  Theory  of  Rela- 
tivity, although  it  modifies  and  adds  to  Newton's  theory, 
was  not  evolved  out  of  it  as  an  extension ;  it  came  about 
from  looking  at  certain  physical  phenomena  in  a  radically 
new  way.  George  gives  two  examples  to  illustrate  his 
point,  and  they  are  worth  quoting.  As  a  result  of  Sir  J.  J. 
Thomson's  classical  experiments,  the  phenomena  of  atomic 
physics  were  for  thirty  years  described  in  terms  of  a  par- 
ticle of  electricity,  the  now  familiar  electron.  This  concept 
served  admirably  to  account  for  a  wide  range  of  phenom- 
ena, but  certain  optical  ones  caused  a  difficulty.  Then  de 
Broglie,  in  1925,  introduced  an  entirely  different  way  of 
regarding  an  electron,  namely  in  terms  of  a  wave,  and  to 
this  day  both  these  concepts  have  to  be  used  for  different 
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purposes  without  any  conclusion  having  been  reached 
about  which  of  the  two  is  the  more  fundamental.  Then, 
again,  for  eons,  in  fact  until  the  turn  of  this  century,  all 
disease  had  always  been  regarded  as  being  due  to  some- 
thing which  was  not  present  in  health  attacking  the  body, 
whether  this  was  a  malignant  demon,  a  draught  of  cold 
air  or  an  infectious  agent.  Drugs  and  other  forms  of  treat- 
ment were  simply  designed  to  counteract  the  harmful 
things  that  were  producing  the  illness.  It  was  not  until 
within  living  memory,  in  observations  on  scurvy  culmin- 
ating in  Gowland  Hopkins'  brilliant  experimental  work, 
that  it  occurred  to  anyone  that  various  diseases  could  be 
due  merely  to  the  absence  of  something  in  the  body.  That 
was  an  essentially  new  way  of  looking  at  the  matter,  and 
it  has  resulted  in  our  present  mass  of  complex  knowledge 
about  the  various  vitamins.  Darwin's  doctrine  of  Natural 
Selection  is  another  good  example  of  an  entirely  new  way 
of  regarding  the  complex  phenomena  of  living  creatures. 
It  is  true  that,  like  Wallace,  he  was  inspired  by  Malthus' 
book  on  population  which  maintained  that  an  unlimited 
increase  would  lead  to  a  desperate  struggle  for  survival 
and  therefore  advocated  restrictive  measures.  Darwin, 
however,  had  the  insight  to  perceive  that  this  struggle 
must  lead  on  the  whole  to  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  with, 
in  time,  the  originating  of  new  species.  In  this  way  he 
solved  the  baffling  problem  of  what  had  brought  evolu- 
tion about  in  both  the  vegetable  and  the  animal  world. 
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Freud's  genius  is  peculiarly  interesting  in  that  it  has 
led  to  looking  at  mankind  in  an  essentially  new  way,  al- 
though what  he  actually  discovered  was  not  in  itself  so 
very  new.  It  has  been  possible  to  trace  most  of  Freud's 
ideas  to  earlier  sources;  whether  he  actually  obtained 
them  in  that  way  or  only  from  his  personal  investigations 
is  another  matter.  That  holds  o;ood  for  the  division  of  the 
mind,  with  a  moral  conflict  between  its  two  halves ;  the 
importance  of  sexuality  in  human  life  and  even  its  speci- 
fic connection  with  the  psycho-neuroses ;  the  significance 
of  repression,  and  so  on.  In  fact,  so  far  as  I  know,  there 
was  only  one  idea  he  discovered  which  had  never  been 
previously  recorded.  It  was  a  very  important  one :  the 
universal  fear  of  castration  among  men.  Dr.  Henri  Ellen- 
berger,  who  has  devoted  some  years  of  research  to  the 
matter,  extending  through  medieval  to  classical  times, 
assures  me  that  in  spite  of  the  age-old  custom  of  castra- 
tion in  various  communities  he  has  not  been  able  to  find 
any  mention  of  the/6'^r  of  it  in  the  writings  of  any  histo- 
rian, philosopher  or  even  psychiatrist.  I  have,  however, 
recently  come  across  the  record  of  a  patient  who  suffered 
from  complete  impotence  as  the  result  of  his  dreading  cas- 
tration at  the  hands  of  his  father  as  a  small  child,  and  who 
was  restored  to  complete  potency  when  that  fear  was  re- 
moved. The  episode  took  place  some  three  thousand  years 
ago,  and  the  gentleman  was  given  the  name  of  Iphiclus, 
"famous  might, "so  the  cure  was  very  thorough.  Ps3^cho- 
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therapists  received  high  fees  in  those  days.  The  particular 
one  who  effected  this  cure,  Melampus,  who  was  reputed 
to  antedate  Aesculapius  as  the  first  physician,  received  a 
third  of  a  kingdom  and  the  king's  daughter  for  his  wife  as 
a  reward  for  curing  her  of  a  frenzy.  In  those  days  marriage 
with  an  ex-patient  was  not  frowned  on.  That  for  three 
thousand  years  this  dread  fear  was  never  mentioned  is  a 
testimony  to  the  desperate  efforts  we  make  to  prevent 
ourselves  from  becoming  aware  of  it.  Freud  may  of  course 
have  been  cognizant  of  the  story  in  Greek  literature,  but 
if  so  it  would  afford  one  more  illustration  of  the  peculiar 
nature  of  his  genius.  For  this  consisted  not  so  much  in  the 
discovery  of  new  things  but  in  the  fearless  and  pioneering 
exploration  of  them.  Through  his  detailed  investigations, 
and  not  at  all  by  personal  propaganda,  he  compelled  a 
section  of  the  community,  those  with  ears  to  hear,  to  ac- 
cept a  number  of  unwelcome  but  extremely  important 
truths.  He  took  seriously  what  had  previously  been  hinted 
at,  often  merely  whispered,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  an 
unusually  high  courage  was  an  essential  element  in  the 
achievements  of  his  genius.  Furthermore,  although  some 
achievements  of  genius  have  an  unmistakable  relation  to 
the  atmosphere  of  the  period  when  they  were  accom- 
plished, so  that  one  feels  someone  else  would  surely  have 
done  the  same  thing,  this  was  assuredly  not  true  of  Freud. 
If  one  looks  back,  as  I  can,  to  the  benightedly  prudish  at- 
mosphere at  the  turn  of  the  century  one  may  legitimately 
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doubt  if  anyone  else  would  have  come  forward  had  Freud 
not  done  so.  We  might  well  have  had  to  wait  another 
hundred  years  or  more  for  someone  of  his  stature. 

Closely  akin  to  this  mysterious  feeling  for  what  is  true 
seems  to  go  a  sense  of  the  really  significant.  This  enables 
a  genius,  or  compels  him,  to  generalize  a  finding  where  a 
lesser  mortal  would  have  cautiously  gone  on  collecting 
more  evidence  before  venturing  on  a  general  statement. 
Freud,  although  he  would  be  accounted  a  man  of  sober 
and  reflective  judgment,  afforded  several  instances  of  this 
kind  of  superlative  boldness  and  sureness.  When  he  dis- 
covered in  himself  the  fear  of  castration  he  felt  instinc- 
tively that  the  same  must  be  true  of  all  men,  and  when  he 
also  came  across  the  Oedipus  complex  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  hold  it  valid  not  only  for  all  those  now  on  this  earth  but 
also  for  those  who  populated  it  many  thousands  of  years 
ago.  These  were  breath-taking  generalizations,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  so  many  have  balked  at  accepting  them 
or  have  tried  to  limit  them  to  certain  societies  only. 

This  remarkable  capacit}^  for  perceiving  with  somnam- 
bulic sureness  what  is  absolutely  and  universally  true  is 
of  great  interest.  It  transcends  the  simple  love  of  truth 
itself,  essential  though  this  may  be.  I  think  it  must  occur 
at  special  moments  when  there  is  an  unusual,  and  often 
only  temporary,  fusion  of  all  the  elements  in  the  mind  in 
a  peculiar  degree  of  harmony.  The  sureness  arises  from 
the  completeness  with  which  the  ego  is  receiving  in  an 
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unquestioning  fashion  the  message  from  the  preconscious. 
At  that  moment  there  is  a  complete  coincidence  between 
the  striving  of  the  id,  the  permission  of  the  super-ego,  the 
acceptance  by  the  ego  and  the  external  perception  of  the 
problem  being  studied.  Emerson  well  said  that  "To  be- 
lieve your  own  thought,  to  believe  that  what  is  true  for 
you  in  your  private  heart  is  true  for  all  men — that  is  gen- 
ius."^^  Schopenhauer  made  a  similar  point  when  he  said : 
"Always  to  see  the  general  in  the  particular  is  the  very 
foundation  of  genius. "^^ 

The  third  attribute  worthy  of  mention  here  is  that  of 
the  power  of  concentration.  Although  there  was  no  doubt 
some  truth  in  Whistler's  claim,  which  won  him  a  famous 
legal  action,  that  a  particular  picture  represented  not 
merely  the  hour  or  two  he  took  in  painting  it  but  twenty 
years  of  previous  study  and  experience,  it  remains  true 
that  on  the  whole  most  achievements  in  the  field  of  art  do 
not  call  for  such  a  prolonged  period  of  gestation  as  do  the 
unusual  ones  in  that  of  science.  We  may  not  fully  sub- 
scribe to  Edison's  dictum  that  genius  consists  of  one  per 
cent  inspiration  and  ninety-nine  per  cent  perspiration,^* 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  majority  of  instances  im- 
portant scientific  discoveries  have  meant  a  great  deal  of 
hard  work  as  well  as  intense  concentration.  BufFon,  the 
great  naturalist,  considered  that  genius  was  nothing  else 
than  a  greater  aptitude  for  patience  than  that  possessed 
by  other  men,-^  which  is  rather  like  Carlyle's  well-known 
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dictum  that  "Genius  is  first  of  all  a  transcendent  capacity 
of  taking  trouble. "^^  Ramon  y  Cajal,  the  distinguished 
neurologist  and  Nobel  Prize  winner,  whom  I  am  proud 
to  have  known  personally,  described  the  process  of  scien- 
tific discovery  as  follows: "The  ideal  case  would  be  that 
of  a  scientist  who  during  his  period  of  mental  incubation 
would  pay  no  heed  to  any  thought  that  is  extraneous  to 
his  problem,  like  a  somnambulist  who  listens  only  to  the 
words  of  the  h3^pnotizer."^^  And  another  writer,  referring 
to"the  self-surrender  so  familiar  to  creative  minds, "says  : 
"The  concentration  of  such  a  state  may  be  so  extreme  that 
the  worker  may  seem  to  himself  or  to  others  to  be  in  a 
trance. "^^  In  that  connection  there  comes  to  my  mind  an 
account  Freud's  daughter  gave  me  of  the  time  when  he 
was  composing  the  great  final  chapter  of  The  Interpreta- 
tion ofD?'eams  in  the  summer  of  1899.  She  recollected  that 
when  he  was  interrupted  by  being  called  to  a  meal  he 
walked  as  if  in  a  trance,  oblivious  of  his  surroundings. 
At  this  point  we  enter  the  realm  of  depth  psychology, 
and  numerous  problems  throng  upon  us.  What  is  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  extraordinary  concentration  and  inten- 
sity ?  What  powerful  impulses  are  driving  their  way  at 
such  moments  ^  For  there  is  ever}^  reason  to  suppose  that 
men  of  genius  are  characterized  b}^  possessing  exception- 
ally strong  emotions  and  usually  a  correspondingly  strong 
capacity  for  containing  them.  The  tension  induced  by  the 
preceding  eflforts  to  find  a  solution  gradually  mounts  un- 
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til  it  reaches  a  climax.  The  great  mathematician  of  gen- 
ius, Henri  Poincare,  in  describing  how  he  made  his  own 
discoveries,  said  :"One  is  at  once  struck  by  these  appear- 
ances of  sudden  illumination,  obvious  indications  of  a  long 
course  of  previous  unconscious  work.  .  .  .  These  sudden 
inspirations  are  never  produced  except  after  some  days  of 
voluntary  efforts  which  appeared  absolutely  fruitless. "^^ 
Einstein  has  given  a  very  similar  description,  ^°  and  in  the 
Fliess  correspondence  there  are  numerous  allusions  to  the 
exhausting  stress  and  strain  Freud  experienced  in  the  con- 
tinuously hard  work  of  attaining  his  various  pieces  of  in- 
sight. Kretschmer  speaks  of  the  great  scientists'  "passion- 
ate emotions  developing  which  drive  their  thought  con- 
stantly in  the  same  direction,  producing  the  utmost  tension 
until  at  last  a  short  circuit  occurs :  somewhere  a  spark 
leaps  to  a  new  spot  where  up  till  then  no  human  thought 
had  ever  passed. "^^ 

What  is  the  relation  of  the  conscious  interest  in  a  par- 
ticular problem  to  the  unconscious  forces  that  have  pro- 
duced so  much  tension .?  Mtiller-Freienfels  maintains  that 
what  is  characteristic  is  the  being  thrilled  and  gripped  by 
the  problem  in  some  mysterious  way  that  transcends  in 
strength  the  mere  desire  to  know,^^  but  perhaps  he  un- 
derestimates here  the  strength  of  just  that  desire  in  the 
unconscious.  It  is,  however,  noteworthy  that  he  compares 
the  thrill  in  question  with  the  emotion  of  passionate  love, 
and  we  are  familiar  enough  with  the  connection  between 
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the  sexual  instinct  and  the  desire  to  know ;  it  is  a  matter 
that  Freud  expounded  fully  in  his  work  on  Leonardo.  Evi- 
dently there  must  be  a  special  coincidence  between  the 
unconscious  impulses  and  some  essential  feature  of  the 
objective  problem.  In  the  preliminary  cogitation  various 
shiftings  and  similar  mechanisms  are  going  on  in  the  un- 
conscious the  purpose  of  which  is  to  achieve  a  sufficient 
degree  of  harmony  with  the  censoring  functions  of  the 
super-ego  by  means  of  which,  as  I  put  it  years  ago,  the 
accompanying  guilt  is  kept  in  abeyance. ^^  At  the  success- 
ful moment  there  must  have  been  achieved  a  quite  remark- 
able degree  of  integration  between  the  ego,  the  super- 
ego and  the  id.  It  is  no  doubt  this  successful  degree  of 
synthesis,  the  overcoming  of  all  barriers,  that  accounts 
for  the  sense  of  elation  at  the  final  moment  of  triumph. 
As  is  well  known,  such  a  complete  synthesis  is  rarely  more 
than  a  temporary  one.  The  super-ego  which  has  been 
circumvented  soon  resumes  its  sway,  and  elation  is  fol- 
lowed by  self-criticism,  disparagement  and  even  doubt 
about  the  solution  reached.  I  have  described  at  some 
length  these  phases  which  Freud  underwent  during  and 
after  one  of  his  most  difficult  achievements :  the  compos- 
ing of  Totem  and  Taboo.  ^'^ 

I  now  come  to  a  modest  contribution  which  I  think 
could  be  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the  conditions  govern- 
ing the  productivity  of  genius.  It  had  long  struck  me  that 
an  essential  prerequisite  of  such  productivity  must  lie  in  a 
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particular  skepticism  on  the  part  of  the  genius.  He  must 
have  refused  to  acquiesce  in  certain  previously  accepted 
conclusions.  This  argues  a  kind  of  imperviousness  to  the 
opinions  of  others,  notably  of  authorities.  Furthermore, 
he  often  has  the  capacity  of  seeing  the  existence  of  a  prob- 
lem where  others  have  passed  it  b}^ ;  he  has  refused  to  take 
something;  for  pfranted  as  beino;  either  without  meanino; 
or  too  insio-niiicant  to  bother  about.  This  aloofness  sets 
him  free  to  speculate  and  investigate.  The  classical  ex- 
ample of  skepticism  being  deliberately  employed  is  of 
course  that  of  Descartes  who  tried  to  start  by  doubting 
everything.  The  task,  however,  proved  harder  than  he 
had  expected,  and  his  skepticism  did  not  prevent  him 
from  indulging  in  rather  wild  speculations  in  his  theory 
of  vortices, 

I  once  asked  Freud  what  he  thought  was  the  explana- 
tion of  the  extremely  free  thinking  that  scientific  pioneers 
and  discoverers  must  have.  He  did  not  answer  the  ques- 
tion directly,  but  he  pointed  out  that  such  freedom  is  al- 
ways obtained  under  the  condition  that  another  aspect  of 
mental  functioning  is  inhibited.  The  example  he  took  was 
that  of  Forel.  In  the  face  of  the  puritannical  atmosphere 
with  which  he  was  surrounded  in  Switzerland,  Forel  ven- 
tured to  publish  a  book  on  sexual  problems  which  at  that 
time  was  considered  shockingly  outspoken.  On  the  other 
hand  he  became  an  extremely  bigoted  opponent  of  the 
custom  of  imbibing  alcohol  in  any  form.  His  fanaticism  in 
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this  respect  was  so  intense  as  to  leave  its  mark  on  the 
present-day  Zurich  with  its  flourishing  Alkoholfreier  Ver- 
ein  that  is  to  be  seen  nowhere  else.  He  infected  his  suc- 
cessor Bleuler  with  the  same  fanaticism,  and  Jung  attrib- 
uted Bleuler's  breach  with  him  to  the  circumstance  of 
Freud  having  induced  Jung  to  depart  from  the  faith  and  to 
taste  the  forbidden  liquor. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  compensatory  inhibition  of 
M'hich  Freud  spoke  is  the  explanation  of  a  feature  often 
remarked  in  men  of  genius :  namely,  a  certain  naivete, 
marked  simplicity  and  ignorance  of  the  ways  of  the  world. 
One  writer  even  commented  on  what  he  called  the  schein- 
bare  Dmnmheit  (apparent  stupidity)  often  found  in  such 
men,^^  though  this  must  surel}^  ^PP^y  o^'ily  to  a  small  mi- 
nority. I  note,  however,  that  Thomas  Mann,  in  his  famous 
description  of  Goethe,  comments  on  "the  union  in  one 
human  being-  of  the  o;reatest  intellectual  2;ifts  with  the 
most  amazing  naivete."^'' 

The  skepticism  and  imperviousness  to  opinion  of  which 
I  have  spoken  were  prominent  features  of  Freud's  person- 
ality, and  they  extended  over  a  wide  field.  Not  long  after 
getting  to  know  him,  however,  I  was  struck  by  an  exactly 
opposite  feature,  one  which,  it  is  true,  operated  in  a  far 
more  limited  field.  I  refer  here  to  a  curious  credulity,  a 
willingness  to  believe  what  he  was  told  whether  it  was 
really  likely  or  not.  To  it  I  would  ascribe  his  well-recog- 
nized difficulty  in  forming  an  accurate  estimate  of  personal 
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character,  a  deficiency  of  which  he  himself  complained.  In 
my  Biography  I  have  given  many  examples  of  this  credu- 
lity, which  at  times  bordered  on  superstitiousness,  but  it 
is  worth  while  commenting  on  what  is  perhaps  the  best 
known  example  of  it,  since  it  was  that  feature  which  ul- 
timately led  him  to  make  one  of  his  very  greatest  dis- 
coveries. I  refer  to  the  years  when  he  accepted  as  true 
the  seduction  stories  of  his  patients,  which  I  am  sure  the 
vast  majority  of  physicians  would  have  doubted  at  once 
and  regarded  as  one  more  example  of  the  unreliability  of 
hysterics  and  their  tendency  to  fabulation.  In  relating  this 
experience  in  later  years  Freud  spoke  of  how  despondent 
and  baffled  he  felt  when  he  found  how  deceived  he  had 
been  and  that  most  of  the  stories  were  quite  untrue.  Baf- 
fled he  doubtless  was,  but  contemporary  evidence  in  his 
letters  to  Fliess  reveal  that  so  far  from  being  despondent 
he  felt  a  quite  inexplicable  elation.  He  wrote  the  mem- 
orable words: "Can  these  doubts  be  only  an  episode  on 
the  way  to  further  knowledge  .?....  Between  ourselves  I 
have  the  feeling  more  of  a  triumph  than  of  defeat.  "^^  He 
could  not  know  at  that  moment,  though  his  unconscious 
evidently  did,  that  he  was  on  the  brink  of  one  of  his  most 
momentous  discoveries — the  significance  of  incestuous 
wishes  in  infancy. 

Pascal  pointed  out  that  greatness  is  never  at  one  ex- 
treme but  consists  of  the  union  between  two  extremes, ^^ 
an  idea  which  Sainte-Beuve  later  labelled  the  theory  of 
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the  entre-deux.  My  own  suggestion  is  a  particular  appli- 
cation of  this. 

In  a  proper  scientific  spirit  I  then  wondered  whether 
this  observation  I  had  made  concerning  Freud's  person- 
ality could  have  any  more  general  validity  as  a  condition 
for  the  productivity  of  scientific  men  of  genius,  and  the 
studies  I  have  made  of  many  of  them  encourage  me  to 
think  that  it  may  be  so.  Allow  me  to  relate  a  few  exam- 
ples. I  will  start  with  the  earliest  in  point  of  time,  Coper- 
nicus, whose  work  revolutionized  our  conception  of  man's 
place  in  the  universe  and  reduced  his  glorious  habitation 
to  an  insignificant  speck  of  matter  in  space,  so  that  Sir 
Arthur  Balfour  in  one  of  his  cynical  moments  could  de- 
scribe the  story  of  mankind  as  "a  disreputable  episode  in 
the  history  of  one  of  the  minor  planets."  Actually  it  is 
not  certain  that  Copernicus  was  really  convinced  that  the 
earth  revolved  round  the  sun,  but  he  evidentl}^  ventured 
to  doubt  whether  the  sun  went  round  it.  So  much  for  his 
skepticism.  His  reputation  and  the  immortalizing  of  his 
name  rests  on  that  alone.  But  there  is  another  side  to  the 
story,  which  throws  light  on  the  motives  impelling  him 
to  his  new  conception.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  start- 
ing from  the  Greek  doctrines  of  perfect  heavenly  orbits, 
Ptolemy  had  constructed  an  extremely  ingenious  geo- 
metrical scheme  of  the  universe  as  then  known.  He  found 
it  necessary,  however,  to  introduce  a  number  of  what  are 
called  epicycles,  and  moreover  to  give  some  of  them  the 
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form  of  an  ellipse.  The  scheme  worked  fairly  well  for 
many  centuries,  but  the  progress  in  astronomical  knowl- 
edge gave  it  what  might  be  called  increasing  fits  of  indi- 
gestion which  could  only  be  cured  by  introducing  more 
and  more  epicycles  so  that  ultimately  the  picture  became 
one  of  bewildering  complexity.  Many  attempts  were  made 
in  the  sixteenth  century  to  simplify  matters,  including 
that  by  Copernicus.  Now  what  really  stirred  Copernicus 
was  a  feeling  of  dismay  and  reprobation  at  Ptolemy's  im- 
piety in  daring  to  depart  from  Aristotle's  dictum  that  all 
the  heavenly  orbs  and  orbits  must  have  the  form  of  a  per- 
fect circle  to  conform  with  the  perfection  of  the  Divine 
Creator.  Copernicus  had  an  absolute  belief  in  Aristotle's 
infallibility.  Therein  lay  his  credulity.  And  it  drove  him 
to  search  for  methods  of  remedying  Ptolemy's  irrever- 
ence. He  then  found  that  by  imagining  the  sun  as  the  cen- 
ter of  the  solar  system  he  could  devise  a  scheme,  however 
faulty  it  afterwards  proved  to  be,  that  could  be  built  up 
with  the  desirable  perfect  circles.  So  he  died  a  happy  man. 
He  was  not  the  first  to  do  the  right  thins;  for  a  wrons;  rea- 
son — Columbus  had  given  an  even  more  spectacular  ex- 
ample not  long  before.  Nor  was  he  by  any  means  the  last. 
We  then  come  to  the  greatest  genius  of  all  times.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton.  It  would  need  an  extremely  expert  mathe- 
matician indeed  to  elucidate  the  elements  of  skepticism 
and  credulity  entering  into  his  great  discoveries  in  sci- 
ence, nor  is  it  likely  that  the  data  for  doing  so  exist.  On 
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the  other  hand  it  is  easy  to  show  that  both  these  attributes 
were  prominent  in  Newton's  personahty.  His  pubhshed 
scientific  work  is  marked  by  a  rigid  objectivity,  and  it  was 
he  who  proudl}^  proclaimed  the  famous  sentence, "i-fv/)o- 
theses  nonjijigo"  (I  never  manufacture  hypotheses).  He 
resolutely  refused  even  to  speculate  on  the  actual  nature  of 
light  or  of  gravitation,  but  contented  himself  with  study- 
ing their  mode  of  operation.  Yet  he  had  in  earlier  days 
spent  much  fruitless  time  in  conducting  experiments  in 
alchemy,  in  the  search  for  the  philosopher's  elixir  and  the 
means  of  transmuting  metals  into  gold,  ^^  and  this  at  a  time 
when  alchemy  has  long  passed  its  prime.  Most  of  New- 
ton's biographers  have  suppressed  the  important  fact  that 
throughout  his  life  theology  was  much  more  important  to 
him  than  science,  and,  moreover,  theology  of  a  peculiarly 
arid  and  bio;oted  order.  There  was  an  astonishing:  con- 
trast  between  the  extreme  credulity  he  displayed  concern- 
ing the  literal  statements  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
skepticism  he  evinced  concerning  the  cardinal  doctrines  of 
the  New.  He  followed  Bishop  Ussher  in  dating  the  crea- 
tion from  4004  b.c,  and  on  that  basis  and  the  data  about 
the  long  lives  of  the  patriarchs  spent  years  in  conjuring 
up  a  chronological  history  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
in  the  course  of  which  he  came  to  unbelievably  fantastic 
conclusions.  He  was  especially  engrossed  in  unraveling 
the  obscure  symbolism  of  the  Books  of  Daniel  and  of  Rev- 
elations. From  the  former  he  deduced  that  the  tenth  horn 
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of  the  fourth  beast  must  refer  to  the  Roman  Cathohc 
Church  and  confidently  predicted  its  downfall  in  the  year 
2000.  ■*" Similarly  Halley's  comet  would  probably  after  five 
or  six  revolutions  fall  into  the  sun  so  that  the  earth  would 
be  burnt  up/^  He  was  also  a  devotee  of  Jacob  Boehme's 
mysticism.  Yet  on  the  other  hand,  although  he  was  a  con- 
stant adherent  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  subscribed 
to  the  Arian  doctrines  which  deny  that  of  the  Trinity  and 
even  went  further  in  doubting  the  divinity  of  Jesus. 

Newton  had  a  markedly  irritable  and  suspicious  tem- 
perament and  much  of  the  controversy  that  disfigured  his 
life  arose  from  his  credulous  belief  in  the  statements  of 
over-candid  friends.  In  later  life  these  qualities  deterior- 
ated for  a  while  into  paranoic  delusions  of  persecution ; 
perhaps  in  this  connection  it  is  not  irrelevant  to  remark 
that  Newton  never  fell  in  love  and  never  married. 

Faraday,  the  supreme  physicist  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, had  also  his  vein  of  credulousness.  He  said : "In  early 
life  I  was  a  very  imaginative  lively  person  who  could  be- 
lieve in  'The  Arabian  Nights'  as  easily  as  in  the  'Ency- 
clopedia,' but  facts  were  important  to  me  and  saved  me." 
Throughout  his  life  he  was  an  adherent  of  the  obscure  sect 
of  Sandemanians,  followers  of  the  religious  prophet  Rob- 
ert Sandeman,  and  for  three  years  regularly  preached  ser- 
mons before  them.  ^^  One  must  place  this  in  contrast  with 
Faraday's  exceptional  intelligence  in  other  spheres,  since 
it  would  be  commonplace  otherwise. 
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Darwin  was  a  man  of  far  more  placid  temperament,  and 
it  is  probable  that  any  turmoil  of  emotions  found  their  ex- 
pression in  the  psychosomatic  afflictions  to  which  he  was 
a  martyr.  Although  destined  for  the  Church,  he  came  grad- 
ually to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  official  religious  doctrine 
about  the  creation  of  the  world ;  in  this  he  was  influenced 
by  Lyell's  work  in  geology  and  perhaps  also  by  his  grand- 
father's teaching  on  evolution.  But  his  skepticism  was 
tempered  by  a  credulous  attitude  towards  other  author- 
ities. Even  after  his  great  discovery  of  the  operation  of 
evolution  through  Natural  Selection  he  still  believed  in 
Lamarck's  doctrine  of  evolution  through  the  inheritance 
of  acquired  characters,  a  doctrine  his  own  work  had  ren- 
dered superfluous  and  indeed  erroneous.  It  was  because 
of  it  that  he  developed  his  extraordinary  theory  of  pan- 
genesis, according  to  which  minute  gemmules  in  the  blood 
convey  the  acquired  alterations  to  the  germ  cells,  cells 
which  we  know  now  to  be  impervious  to  any  such  in- 
fluence. 

His  friend  and  contemporary  Huxley  offers  an  interest- 
ing contrast  to  the  genius  Darwin.  Although  possessing 
a  wider  knowledge  than  Darwin,  and  gifted  with  more 
originality  and  a  greater  intellectual  daring  than  him, 
Huxley's  actual  achievements  are  of  a  different  order.  On 
first  reading  Darwin's  theory  he  exclaimed :  "How  ex- 
tremely stupid  of  me  not  to  have  thought  of  that."  Now 
Huxley  was  endowed  with  any  amount  of  skepticism,  of 
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indeed  a  rather  pugnacious  brand.  It  has  been  said  of  him : 
"He  allowed  himself  no  prejudice,  no  sentimentalities, 
no  illusions. "^^  But  there  is  no  record  in  his  life  of  any 
evidence  of  credulousness  to  match  it  and,  according  to 
my  view,  to  enable  him  to  make  really  great  discoveries. 

Perhaps  it  is  worth  mentioning  in  the  present  connec- 
tion the  remarkable  epidemic  of  belief  in  the  cruder  as- 
pects of  spiritism  that  infected  several  of  the  leading  Eng- 
lish physicists  early  this  century:  Sir  William  Barrett, 
Sir  William  Crookes,  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  and  Sir  George 
Stokes.  The  number  of  times  the  mediums  in  whom  they 
trusted  were  exposed  as  frauds  made  no  difference  to  the 
tenacity  of  their  beliefs. 

It  would  not  be  out  of  place  on  this  occasion  if  I  con- 
cluded with  a  reference  to  some  psychoanalytical  consid- 
erations. The  only  point  I  wish  to  bring  forward  here  is 
the  suggestion  of  a  possible  correlation  between  the  cred- 
ulousness on  which  I  have  been  laying  stress  and  the 
characteristically  receptive  nature  of  genius.  A  credulous 
attitude  betokens  an  uncritical,  excessive  open-minded- 
ness  towards  environmental  stimuli,  and  this  must  go 
hand  in  hand  with  a  similarly  uncritical  open-mindedness 
towards  the  ideals  pressing  forward  from  the  preconscious 
and  ultimately  from  the  id.  It  can  afford  to  be  uncritical 
here  because  of  the  relaxing  of  the  inner  censorship  when 
harmony  is  established  for  the  moment  between  the  three 
mental  institutions,  ego,  super-ego,  and  id.  All  this,  how- 
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ever,  represents  only  the  preliminary  stage  of  the  pro- 
cess, an  essential  one,  it  is  true.  It  is  followed  by  a  far  more 
critical  stage  during  the  final  act  of  formulating  the  new 
theory  or  conception.  In  this  stage  there  is  a  strict  criti- 
cism of  the  incoming  ideas  combined  with  an  exclusion 
or  even  oblivion  of  the  outer  world  when  outer  stimuli 
are  regarded  as  a  hostile  interference,  as  in  the  case  of 
Archimedes  they  certainly  were.  The  intense  concentra- 
tion of  this  stage  may  culminate  in  the  state  of  trance 
mentioned  earlier. 

Now  in  the  first  stage  the  passive,  almost  self-effacing 
role  of  the  ego  in  accepting  the  ideas  pressing  in  from  the 
preconscious  must  surely  be  associated  with  the  more  fem- 
inine aspect  of  the  personality  or,  as  Freud  preferred  to 
term  it,  "the  attitude  of  passive  aims."  It  cannot  be  chance 
that  so  many  words  describing  the  process  are  taken  from 
bodily  analogies.  The  very  word  "inspiration"  signifies 
a  taking-in  act  on  the  part  of  the  body.  Poets  often  speak 
of  being  pregnant  with  their  fancies,  and  the  words  "to 
conceive"  and  "to  produce"  equally  apply  to  bodily  ac- 
tivities. A  writer  can  describe  his  mood  as  being  in  labor 
with  an  idea  or  actually  giving  birth  to  one.  Furthermore, 
it  is  noteworthy  how  often,  as  constantly  happened  with 
Freud  himself,  the  fomenting  gestation  of  thought  that 
precedes  the  final  illumination  is  accompanied  by  just  that 
kind  of  bodily  discomfort  that  suggests  the  pains  of  labor. 
That  women  have  more  direct  means  of  expressing  this 
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instinct  would  then  account  for  the  undeniable  fact  of 
major  creative  thinking  being  almost  a  prerogative  of  the 
male  sex.  It  is  their  substitute,  the  only  one  available  to 
them,  for  the  gift  of  bodily  creation  bestowed  on  women. 
The  topic  of  the  attitude  of  ordinary  mortals  towards 
genius  is  also  a  matter  of  great  interest.  It  is  one  I  pro- 
pose to  discourse  on  next  week  in  Chicago. 
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OUR  ATTITUDE  TOWARDS  GREATNESS 


YOUR  PRESENCE  here  today,  gathered  from  all  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe,  is  in  itself  a  witness  to  the  in- 
ternational significance  of  the  event  we  are  commemorat- 
ing. One  hundred  years  ago  there  came  into  life  a  being 
whose  long  years  of  work  and  insight  were  to  make  such 
contributions  to  knowledge  as  profoundly  to  influence  the 
civilization  of  every  country.  And  we  may  safely  say  that 
the  full  impact  of  that  influence  has  yet  to  be  experienced. 
Whoever  stands  in  my  place  in  another  hundred  years 
from  now  will  in  his  commemorative  speech — and  I  am 
confident  there  will  be  one — be  able  to  report  further  pro- 
gress in  the  assimilation  and  application  of  Freud's  dis- 
coveries to  an  extent  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  now  to 
predict.  And  we  may  well  wonder  how  this  attitude  to 
Freud's  personality  will  differ  from  our  own.  Some  of  us 
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are  trying  to  record  the  outlines  of  that  personaUty  so  as 
to  convey  as  much  as  possible  of  it  to  our  descendants, 
and  it  is  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  doing  so  in  a  satisfac- 
tory fashion  that  furnishes  a  theme  for  our  considerations 
today. 

To  begin  with,  we  should  ask  what  indeed  is  our  own 
attitude.  Before  doing  so,  however,  I  wish  to  draw  your 
attention  to  two  peculiar  features  in  Freud's  achievement 
which  have  greatly  affected  this  matter  of  attitude.  To 
make  them  clearer  I  will  contrast  them  with  correspond- 
ing features  in  the  achievement  of  the  other  great  man  of 
science  of  our  period,  Einstein.  The  first  of  the  features  is 
the  loneliness  of  Freud's  achievement.  That  in  itself  is  a 
measure  of  his  revolutionary  originality  and  also  of  the 
pre-eminent  degree  of  courage  needed  for  such  a  feat.  Al- 
though I  have  tried  to  trace  earlier  possible  influences  on 
Freud's  mode  of  thought  and  the  casual  hints  thrown  out 
by  previous  writers,  it  still  remains  true  that  his  work  was 
essentially  the  product  of  his  own  intuition  and  personal 
experience.  He  was  not  adding  to  a  scientific  edifice  that 
was  already  rising.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  to  build  the 
very  foundations  of  a  completely  new  one,  and  for  many 
years  he  thought  it  likely  that  no  one  in  his  lifetime  would 
be  able  to  understand  what  he  was  endeavoring  to  do.  One 
of  my  very  kind  reviewers.  Dr.  Leopold  Bellak,  made  an 
acute  comment  on  this  feature. "Sigmund  Freud  had  no 
Newton  before  him.  If  the  theory  of  relativity  is  said  to 
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be  the  greatest  feat  the  human  intellect  has  achieved,  it 
is  difficult  to  find  words  for  the  attainment  of  Freud, "^ 

The  other  feature,  somewhat  akin  to  the  first,  is  the 
enormous  resistance  that  both  within  himself  and  every- 
one since  opposed  the  insight  he  gained  into  the  new  field 
of  thought  he  opened  up.  What  a  smooth  passage  Ein- 
stein had  in  comparison.  He  no  doubt  encountered  the  in- 
evitable opposition  with  which  all  truly  new  ideas  must 
expect  to  meet  and  also  the  considerable  intellectual  effort 
needed  to  comprehend  them.  But  only  a  handful  of  his 
compeers  had  to  make  this  effort,  and  the  strain  of  doing 
so  did  not  last  long.  The  vast  majority  of  people  were 
quite  unmoved,  and  had  not  the  slightest  objection  to  his 
work.  Few  have  appreciated  its  bearing  on  such  impor- 
tant features  of  our  present  life  as  wireless  broadcasting 
or  the  gift  of  atomic  knowledge.  The  connection  was  far 
too  indirect  and  remote  for  that.  We  murmur  to  our- 
selves :"Michelson-Morley  experiment"  and  "Perihelion 
of  Mercury  "and  say  languidly :  "It  must  have  been  clever 
of  Einstein  to  be  able  to  repair  those  imperfections  in  the 
Newtonian  theory."  But  it  all  hardly  concerns  us.  We  ac- 
quiesce in  what  famous  physicists  tell  us  of  Einstein's 
wonderful  achievement,  and  we  thoroughly  approve  of 
any  honor  bestowed  on  him,  the  Order  of  Merit,  the  No- 
bel Prize  or  what  not. 

Earlier  great  scientific  revolutions  have  had  to  fight 
much  harder  for  recognition  because  of  their  running 
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counter  to  fiercely  held  prejudices.  It  took  more  than  a 
hundred  years  before  people  were  willing  to  entertain 
Copernicus'  startling  suggestion  that  the  sun  did  not  re- 
volve around  an  earth  that  stood  still  and  that  perhaps  it 
was  not  even  placed  in  the  sky  for  our  own  personal  bene- 
fit. Darwin's  support  for  the,^view  that  mankind  had  not 
been  created  as  such  for  the  edification  and  glory  of  the 
Lord  of  the  Universe  was  more  than  disturbing  to  those 
who  had  till  then  depended  on  the  special  relationship 
with  Him  this  implied.  Naturally,  religious  prejudice  en- 
gendered considerable  opposition  to  Darwin's  work,  but 
when  in  twenty  years  the  excitement  died  down,  the 
Church  accepted  the  doctrine  of  evolution  and,  after  all, 
Darwin  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  in  the  odor  of 
sanctity. 

The  two  examples  just  mentioned  of  emotional  oppo- 
sition— buttressed,  it  is  true,  by  intellectual  arguments — 
concerned  conscious  attitudes  which  proved  amenable  to 
further  consideration  and  the  passage  of  time.  Now  the 
opposition  to  Freud's  discoveries,  for  which  we  use  the 
technical  term"resistance,"  is  something  fundamentally 
different — different  both  qualitatively  and  quantitatively. 
It  is  something  which  had  scarcely  ever  been  previously 
envisaged  in  human  history.  We  can  define  wherein  these 
differences  lie.  The  opposition  is  an  internal  one,  and  it  is 
itself  unconscious.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  inaccessible  to 
the  usual  influences  that  change  people's  attitudes  or  opin- 
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ions,  such  as  reflection,  persuasion,  contemplation  of  rel- 
evant evidence  and  so  on.  How  deep  and  powerful  its 
quantitative  intensity  is  only  psychoanalysts  who  have  to 
battle  in  those  depths  know,  and  I  sometimes  doubt  if 
even  they  always  estimate  its  full  strength.  It  represents 
a  part  of  the  human  mind  that  signifies  a  growth  over 
many  tens  of  thousands  of  years,  without  which  no  com- 
munity life  would  be  possible  and  certainly  not  even  the 
imperfect  degree  of  civilization  we  have  hitherto  attained. 
Little  wonder,  therefore,  that  any  thought  of  dispensing 
with  this  inner  resistance — or  repression  to  give  it  its 
truer  name — even  with  the  intention  of  replacing  it  by 
some  more  effective  agency,  stirred  a  terror  that  could 
only  manifest  itself  in  angry  hostility.  It  was  as  if  all  our 
traditional  heritage  of  self-control  was  being  threatened, 
with  the  imminent  danger  of  our  becoming  demented  as 
well  as  reverting  to  the  wildest  forms  of  savagery.  It  was 
Freud's  understanding  of  this  state  of  affairs  that  enabled 
him  to  bear  with  stoic  fortitude  the  fierce  attacks  made  for 
so  many  years  on  his  work,  attacks  which  still  continue 
in  more  sporadic  and  increasingly  disguised  form. 

In  analyzing  our  attitude  to  Freud — for  I  do  not  conceal 
that  he  is  the  great  man  of  whom  I  am  really  speaking — 
it  is  necessary  to  lay  the  utmost  stress  on  the  difference 
I  have  just  mentioned  between  his  achievement  and  that 
of  other  men  of  science.  In  describing  a  recent  discovery 
in  physics.  Dr.  Gabor  made  the  interesting  remark :  "This 
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statement  has  that  touch  of  ofFendino^  common  sense  which 
is  the  hallmark  of  every  truly  important  scientific  discov- 
ery."^ Freud's  discoveries  satisfied  this  criterion  in  full 
measure.When  he  announced  that  our  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings are  dictated  by  agencies  we  know  nothing  of,  that 
the  most  confused  and  crazy  dreams  have  a  sane  and  sig- 
nificant meaning,  and  above  all  that  sexual  life  begins  in 
the  earliest  infancy,  common  sense  was  one  of  the  things 
that  was  offended,  and  bitterly  so.  But  this  was  only  one 
of  Freud's  offenses.  The  more  fundamental  one  was  what 
I  described  just  now.  Furthermore,  however,  there  was 
in  all  this  one  specific  offense  the  nature  of  which  throws 
light  on  the  question  of  attitude  that  is  my  main  theme. 
When  Freud  revealed  to  the  public  gaze  aspects  of  our 
humanity  the  existence  of  which  we  have  such  strong  rea- 
sons to  ignore  and  deny,  much  of  what  he  revealed  was 
bound  up  with  the  intense  emotions  of  shame  and  guilt. 
To  take  a  trite  analogy :  it  was  as  if  a  schoolmaster  sur- 
prised one  of  his  pupils  in  the  act  of  masturbation.  This  is 
an  aspect  of  our  question  to  which  I  shall  presently  return. 

I  should  perhaps  have  begun  this  discourse  with  some 
discussion  of  what  really  constitutes  a  great  man,  a  theme 
on  which  Freud  himself,  as  you  know,  descanted  at  some 
length  in  his  book  Moses  and  Monotheism.^  He  pointed  out 
that  the  greatness  resides  in  a  combination  of  personality 
and  ideas  or  achievement.  Even  when  not  much  is  known 
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of  the  personality  it  is  divined  from  the  nature  of  the 
achievement,  and  in  Freud's  o^nyi  case  much  imagination 
has  been  devoted  by  people  who  never  knew  him  to  build- 
ing up  various  and  very  diverse  pictures  of  what  his  per- 
sonality was  supposed  to  be  like.  The  theme  of  what  con- 
stitutes a  great  man  is  not  one  about  which  there  is  much 
dispute.  We  may  readily  agree  that  at  least  three  elements 
are  essential.  One  is  the  sense  we  obtain  of  a  strong  per- 
sonality, one  with  a  firm  character  and  a  decided  will.  This 
is  in  itself  evidently  not  sufficient ;  it  is  one  attribute  which 
might  well  apply,  for  example,  to  Hitler,  whom  most  peo- 
ple would  hesitate  to  dub  a  great  man;  we  may  pass  by 
the  more  disputed  example  of  Stalin.  Secondly,  the  man 
must  have  accomplished  feats  which  we  recognize  to  be 
far  beyond  our  own  capacity  and  which  necessarily,  there- 
fore, place  him  in  a  position  of  superiority  to  ourselves. 
They  are  feats  that  customarily  evoke  our  admiration. 
Both  Beethoven  and  Napoleon  would  qualify  for  the  title 
here.  There  is,  how^ever,  an  important  qualification  to  be 
added.  The  feats  must  be  of  an  emotional  or  intellectual 
nature.  We  do  not  call  a  successful  athlete  a  great  man, 
however  much  his  capacities  exceed  our  own.  But  a  third 
element  seems  desirable  before  we  wholeheartedly  accord 
that  eminent  title.  It  is  that  the  achievements  which  so  far 
transcend  our  own  should  have  some  moral  quality,  or  at 
least  some  quality  of  value,  so  that  when  we  admire  them 
we  also  recognize  that  what  has  been  accomplished  has 
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raised  the  level  of  general  culture.  This  feature  still  fur- 
ther limits  our  scope,  but  we  may  instance  Goethe  as 
someone  who  fulfills  all  the  requirements  we  have  laid 
down. 

As  I  hinted  earlier,  I  am  assuming  throughout  that 
Freud  was  a  truly  great  man.  This  assumption  may  well 
be  challenged,  so  it  is  desirable  to  say  something  in  sup- 
port of  it.  A  series  of  lectures  or  an  ample  volume  of  essays 
could  be  taken  up  in  relating  the  evidence  that  is  available 
fully  to  justify  it,  and  I  must  confine  myself  here  to  a  few 
cardinal  considerations.  I  may  say  at  once  at  this  point 
that  I  intend  to  illustrate  the  various  themes  that  here 
concern  us  by  quoting  passages  from  reviews  of  the  Freud 
Biography  many  of  which  emanate  from  some  of  our  most 
distinguished  contemporary  writers.  These  are  a  few  ex- 
amples of  the  things  they  said  about  Freud.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  they  are  not  extracted  from  obituary  notices, 
in  which  the  writer  is  often  constrained  to  embellish  what 
might  otherwise  be  a  more  sober  judgment ;  they  were  all 
written  many  years  after  Freud's  death.  Here  are  two  of 
many  such. 

"The  scheme  [expounded  by  Freud]  has  been  the  most 
unexpected  discover}^  in  the  whole  range  of  modern  sci- 
ence, and  its  consequences  are  still  largely  unrealized." 
"...  the  portrait  of  a  man  who  deserves  to  be  acclaimed,  by 
general  consent,  among  the  greatest  of  an}^  age,  a  man 
whose  luminous  mind  shed  light  on  the  dark  corners  of 
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human  experience  and  whose  extraordinary  personal  in- 
tegrity led  him  to  a  path  of  exploration  from  which  the 
boldest  had  previously  shrunk.  He  discovered  a  new  con- 
tinent of  the  mind  and  became  its  first  cartographer." 
Thus  of  Freud's  achievements.  Now  of  his  influence  on 
civilization.  "What  sort  of  man  was  this  master  who  has 
shaken  the  medicine,  education  and  morality  of  the  world  ? ' ' 
"Sigmund  Freud  has  certainly  had  more  influence  on  our 
culture  than  any  other  mind  of  our  time — so  much  influ- 
ence that  it  is  quite  incalculable."  "Sigmund  Freud  must 
be  bracketed  with  Charles  Darwin  and  Karl  Marx  as  one 
of  the  three  most  influential  thinkers  of  modern  times." 
"It  shows  Freud  moving  in  on  the  century  whose  soul  he 
was  to  haunt  and  in  large  measure  to  dominate."  "Freud 
contributed  mightily  to  the  profound  revolution  that  sep- 
arates our  own  unquiet  time  from  the  Age  of  Victoria." 
"The  acknowledged  leader  of  a  great  new  school  of  psy- 
chology which  has  transformed — and  is  indeed  still  trans- 
forming— our  whole  conception  of  human  nature!'  "Those 
who  like  the  drama  of  revolution  can  see  in  Freud's  work 
during  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  what  may 
well  be  the  greatest  overturn  in  modern  occidental  cul- 
ture :  the  substitution  of  the  medical  for  the  religious  au- 
thority in  most  departments  of  life ;  the  profound  change 
in  tactics  in  society's  fight  against  the  passions ;  and  the 
consequent  renovation  of  art,  literature,  social  philosophy 
and  common  speech."  "From  time  to  time  men  of  out- 
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standing  gifts  alter  our  outlook  on  the  world  in  one  rela- 
atively  restricted  field  or  another.  But  changes  in  the 
fundamental  categories  in  terms  of  which  we  interpret 
the  world  and  each  other,  in  the  very  framework  of  our 
thought  and  language,  are  rare  in  history ;  and  more  rare- 
ly still  can  we  attribute  such  a  change  to  one  man.  But 
about  Sio;mund  Freud  there  can  be  no  doubt." 

Were  I  to  go  beyond  the  limited  sources  I  have  men- 
tioned my  task  would  never  end,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from 
two  further  quotations  of  an  earlier  date.  The  most  dis- 
tinguished experimental  and  social  psychologist  of  our 
time  gave  as  his  considered  judgment  of  Freud : "He  has 
contributed  more  to  our  knowledge  of  human  nature  than 
anyone  since  Aristotle."^  And  one  of  our  best  known  poets 
said  of  him  after  his  death :  ^ 

"To  us  he  is  no  more  a  person 
J^Tow  but  a  whole  climate  of  opinion." 

Hebbel's  saying  has  often  been  applied  to  Freud: "He 
has  troubled  the  sleep  of  the  world."  Jean  Paul  Richter 
pithily  defined  the  conception: "Genius  is  that  which  a- 
wakens  the  sleeping  centuries."*^  I  predict  that  in  the  fu- 
ture it  will  be  truer  to  say  that  Freud  has  disturbed  that 
sleep,  and  at  this  point  there  comes  to  my  mind  one  of  his 
own  characteristic  personal  remarks :  "They  may  abuse 
my  doctrines  by  day,  but  I  am  sure  they  dream  of  them 
by  night." 
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Now  all  these  things,  and  many  more  like  them,  could 
not  have  been  said  of  Freud  unless  he  was  felt  to  be  a 
great  man.  And  since  such  judgments  are  necessarily  sub- 
jective in  their  essence  we  may  say  that  there  is  perhaps 
no  great  difference  between  being  a  great  man  and  being 
re2:arded  as  a  o;reat  man. 

As  is  well  known,  Freud  has  himself  given  a  definite 
meaning  to  this  conception.  He  concluded  that  a  great 
man  was  someone  possessing  the  suitable  attributes — 
such  as  those  mentioned  earlier  of  strength,  superiority 
and  so  on — to  arouse  in  others  the  emotional  attitudes 
felt  in  early  childhood  towards  a  father.  That  being  so,  it 
becomes  easy  to  understand,  with  the  infinitely  varied 
forms  the  later  development  of  such  attitudes  take  in  dif- 
ferent people,  that  there  should  by  no  means  always  be 
agreement  about  who  deserves  the  title.  The  qualities  of 
a  given  personage  may  be  tempered  to  evoke  these  deep 
emotional  attitudes  in  one  person,  but  not  necessarily  in 
another  who  may  be  quite  indifferent  to  them.  An  out- 
standing literary  figure,  for  instance,  is  more  likely  to 
evoke  them  amono;  those  whose  bent  is  literature  than 
among  those  who  confine  their  interests  to  engineering. 

One  problem  of  attitude  to  greatness  therefore  resolves 
itself  into  the  question  of  what  are  the  various  attitudes 
a  son  may  display,  either  consciously  or  unconsciously  to- 
wards his  father,  a  theme  the  size  of  which  must  make  us 
all  take  a  deep  breath.  I  propose,  however,  to  confine  the 
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discussion  of  it  to  illustrations  drawn  from  the  example 
of  Freud,  and  indeed  to  only  a  small  part  of  the  material 
that  could  be  used  for  that  purpose.  It  is  easy  to  group  it 
under  the  three  headings  of  frankly  positive,  openly  neg- 
ative and  then  the  most  interesting  and  subtle  group  of 
varying  degrees  of  ambivalence.  The  last  of  these  is  in  the 
nature  of  things  by  far  the  commonest. 

As  is  to  be  expected,  a  purely  negative  attitude  towards 
a  given  personage  is  not  easily  compatible  with  an  ad- 
mission of  his  being  great.  Many  people  in  the  Western 
world,  for  instance,  would  deny  that  title  to  even  such  an 
outstanding  figure  as  Lenin,  and  we  do  not  know  with 
certainty  what  will  be  the  attitude  of  posterity  towards 
him  in  spite  of  the  adulation  he  has  received.  The  most 
extensive  example  of  a  negative  attitude  towards  Freud 
was  the  practically  universal  condemnation  his  work  re- 
ceived for  at  least  twenty  years  at  the  hands  of  German 
neurologists  and  psychiatrists.  It  was  consonant  with  this 
that  the  condemnation  extended  from  his  work  to  his  per- 
sonality. He  w^as  regarded  as  someone  with  an  evil  mind 
who  invented  a  number  of  repulsive  doctrines.  His  ob- 
ject in  doing  so  was  to  seduce  the  youth  of  the  world  into 
paths  of  licentiousness  and  uncontrolled  self-indulgence 
that  would  undermine  the  props  of  morality  which — pre- 
cariously, it  was  admitted — support  our  civilization.  This 
picture  of  a  wicked  and  licentious  father  must  remind  us 
of  those  whom  Freud's  early  patients  described  to  him, 
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about  whose  existence  he  became  first  horrified  and  then 
skeptical.  We  know  of  his  discovery  of  this  picture  hav- 
ing originated  in  his  patients'  unconscious  phantasies,  and 
can  only  surmise  that  a  similar  mechanism  may  perhaps 
have  been  operative  with  some  of  the  angry  neurologists. 
It  is  indeed  a  picture  of  Satan  himself  who  has  with  right 
been  dubbed  the  Tempter,  however  much  we  may  try  to 
repudiate  his  wiles. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  intense  emotions 
Freud's  explorations  of  the  unconscious  have  stirred  should 
be  exhausted  by  the  outpourings  of  that  particular  gener- 
ation of  German  psychiatrists.  Examples  could  be  chosen 
from  other  countries  that  reach  a  not  dissimilar  level,  and 
in  the  last  couple  of  years  alone  no  fewer  than  four  books 
have  been  published  in  America  containing  abuse  to  which 
that  generation  in  question  would  have  warmly  subscribed. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  Freud's  theories  are  here  described 
as  equally  untrue  as  dangerous,  and  one  might  have  sup- 
posed that  the  two  epithets  are  not  quite  consistent,  that 
an  untrue  doctrine  would  prove  innocuous  from  its  very 
nature.  Unfortunately,  our  experience  of  the  last  twenty 
years  has  demonstrated  that  untrue  doctrines,  racial  or 
otherwise,  are  able  to  produce  devastating  consequences 
in  human  misery.  So  the  danger  threatened  by  Freud's 
doctrines  was  not  to  be  obviated  by  their  alleged  untruth. 

The  only  interest  to  us  in  these  extreme  reactions  is 
the  illustration  they  afford  of  misunderstanding  and  mis- 
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representation.  The  anger  and  condemnation  could  only 
be  justified  by  first  distorting  the  doctrines  in  terms  of 
panic  and  perhaps  also  of  secret  and  forbidden  wishes. 

The  theme  of  ambivalence  is  an  endless  one,  but  its  dif- 
ferent forms  may  all  be  condensed  into  the  simple  state- 
ment, often  repeated,  that  Freud  was  a  great  genius  but 
unfortunately  all  his  ideas  were  mistaken.  The  way  Have- 
lock  Ellis  expressed  this  profound  thought  was  by  saying 
that  Freud  was  an  artist,  not  a  scientist,  a  phrase  Freud 
stigmatized  as  the  most  polite  form  of  rejection  he  had 
yet  encountered.  Recently  W.  H.  Auden  expounded  the 
view  that  Freud  was  an  historian  rather  than  a  scientist, 
an  obscure  conclusion  which  has  puzzled  me. 

Contact  with  psychoanalysis,  and  still  more  with  Freud's 
personality,  seems  with  some  people  to  evoke  a  state  of 
mental  confusion  which  obliterates  facts  of  reality  and  re- 
places them  by  fabulation.  I  recently  came  across  a  curious 
example  of  this  in  a  well-known  popular  writer,  Arthur 
Koestler.^  He  describes  how  a  visit  he  paid  to  Freud  in- 
duced a  state  of  apprehension  and  bewilderment,  and  that 
is  borne  out  by  his  account  of  the  visit.  According  to  him 
he  interviewed  Freud  in  his  study  upstairs,  although  any- 
one can  see  that  it  is  on  the  ground  floor.  Then  Freud  re- 
ferred to  "that  thing  on  my  lip,"  an  impossible  remark 
since  there  was  nothing  wrong  with  Freud's  lip;  presum- 
ably he  was  apologizing  for  his  imperfect  speech  by  point- 
ing to  the  troublesome  dental  plate  he  had  to  wear.  At  all 
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events  that  was  enough  for  Koestler  to  assert  categori- 
cally that  Freud,  the  author  oi Totem  and  Taboo,  had  a  strict 
taboo  of  his  own.  The  word  "cancer"  was  never  to  be  men- 
tioned in  his  presence,  and  it  never  appeared  in  his  conver- 
sation or  any  of  his  letters.  I  can  hardly  imagine  an  invented 
statement  easier  to  disprove.  Still  Freud  was  a  genius. 

Ambivalence  towards  psychoanalysis  is  a  disheartening 
theme,  and  I  do  not  want  to  depress  your  spirits  on  this 
happy  occasion  by  dwelling  unduly  on  it.  On  the  contrary, 
I  intend  to  entertain  you  by  quoting  a  few  examples  of  it 
taken  from  the  reviews  of  my  Biography,  That  is  not 
such  an  egocentric  proceeding  as  might  appear,  since  very 
properly  reviewers  are  concerned  far  more  with  the  sub- 
ject of  a  biography  than  with  its  author.  The  only  per- 
sonal note  is  my  astonishment  at  finding  what  strange 
ideas  have  been  read  into  my  book.  I  would  explicitly  say 
that  the  quotations  that  follow  are  interspersed  with  laud- 
atory remarks,  which  is  why  I  include  them  under  the 
caption"ambivalent/' 

There  was  a  vogue  some  years  ago,  particularly  in  Paris 
and  Boston  where  Janet  was  well  known,  to  attribute  all 
Freud's  discoveries  to  borrowings  from  Janet.  This  theft 
took  place  during  Freud's  sta}^  in  Paris  when  working 
with  Charcot.  It  was  a  legend  that  long  resisted  the  bald 
facts  that  at  that  time  Janet  had  not  yet  come  to  Paris, 
that  Freud  never  met  him,  never  read  any  of  his  wi'itings 
till  nearly  ten  years  later  and  was  never  influenced  by 
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them  in  his  work  in  the  shghtest  degree.  As  a  reaction  to 
this  attitude  we  now  encounter  the  opposite  wish  to  deny 
Freud's  indebtedness  to  Breuer.  Although  I  stated  plainly 
enough  in  the  Biography  that  Freud  had  never  seen  the 
lady  called  Anna  O.,  in  spite  of  her  happening  to  be  an  ac- 
quaintance of  his  wife's,  no  fewer  than  four  reviewers  in- 
sisted that  he  investigated  the  case  together  with  Breuer. 
One  actually  said  that  the  two  men  separated  only  when 
the  patient  fell  in  love  with  Breuer,  so  that  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  case  must  have  gone  on  for  thirteen  years.  The 
most  embroidered  account,  however,  came  in  a  letter  from 
an  American  psychoanalyst  whose  memory  I  can  only  call 
treacherous.  He  recalled  one  day  watching  a  pig  being 
pulled  backwards  into  a  slaughterhouse  in  Vienna,  where 
incidentally  such  places  are  not  allowed,  and  advising  the 
butcher  to  facilitate  his  task  by  pulling  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. Two  gentlemen  addressed  him  with  the  remark 
that  since  he  understood  the  psychology  of  pigs  so  well  he 
should  succeed  in  human  psychology,  a  somewhat  unflat- 
tering non  sequitur.  He  accompanied  them  on  their  stroll 
and  listened  to  the  account  they  gave  him  of  a  case  they 
had  recently  been  treating  together.  For  the  gentlemen 
were  Breuer  and  Freud.  This  episode  he  dated  in  1896, 
which  was  two  years  after  Breuer  and  Freud  had  parted 
and  fifteen  years  after  the  case  of  Anna  O. 

One  reviewer,  on  the  other  hand,  so  far  from  denying 
Breuer's  discovery  of  catharsis,  stated  that  it  was  Breuer 
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who  initiated  Freud's  anatomical  researches  into  the  de- 
velopment of  the  nervous  system — some  years  before 
they  became  acquainted. 

Altogether  the  figure  of  Breuer  has  greatly  mystified 
writers.  The  author  of  the  last  book  I  read  on  Freud,  with 
the  promising  title  of  Psychoimalysis  Today ,^  sisserted  that 
Breuer  accompanied  Freud  during  his  work  with  Charcot 
in  Paris.  Freud  was  quite  capable  of  making  that  journey 
alone. 

Freud's  engagement  naturally  proved  bewildering.  I 
had  said  plainly  enough  that  it  lasted  four  and  a  quarter 
years  and  gave  the  exact  dates  of  when  it  began  and  ended. 
Various  reviewers  described  it  as  lasting  three  years,  four 
years,  five  years  and  even  six  years.  The  fifteen  hundred 
love  letters  swelled  to"many  thousands"and,  most  sur- 
prising of  all,  they  were  written  to  Anna  Bernays,  his  sis- 
ter. This  seems  to  be  pushing  the  idea  of  incest  rather  far. 
I  learned  also  for  the  first  time  that  they  gave  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  birth  of  psychoanalysis,  and  also  that  the  de- 
struction of  his  old  diaries  and  correspondence  was  an 
auto-da-fe  performed  as  a  sacrifice  to  his  betrothed. 

Many  misapprehensions  appear  to  arise  from  the  men- 
tal confusion  I  mentioned  just  now.  Thus  one  analyst  re- 
viewer experienced  a  similar  bewilderment  over  Freud's 
early  family  relationships  to  that  which  evidently  puzzled 
Freud  as  a  child.  She  announced  that  Freud  had  two  step- 
brothers, one  older  and  one  younger  than  himself;  actu- 
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ally  he  had  no  step-brothers,  and  his  two  half-brothers 
were  more  than  twenty  years  older  than  himself.  The 
Committee  I  formed  in  1912  one  reviewer  says  that  Freud 
formed  in  1900,  another  that  he  did  so  in  1919.  Anna  Freud 
was  said  to  have  derived  her  name  from  Hammerschlag's 
wife  instead  of  from  his  daughter.  Then,  strangely,  Freud 
is  described  as  being  in  1900  on  the  threshold  of  his  great 
discoveries,  which  by  then  lay  some  years  behind. 

Akin  to  these  are  remarks  of  which  one  must  say  that 
they  might  have  been  more  happily  phrased.  I  was  said  to 
be  "devoted  to  a  lost  leader"  by  a  reviewer  who  had  for- 
gotten that  Browning's  poem  with  that  title  referred  to  a 
leader  who  for  discreditable  reasons  had  deserted  his  prin- 
ciples. Nor  could  the  reviewer  have  really  meant  it  when 
he  wrote :  "Since  he  worked  best  when  slightly  ill  it  is  for- 
tunate that  he  suffered  from  indigestion,  rheumatism  and 
eventually  cancer." 

There  were  of  course  many  carping  comments,  such  as 
the  one  regretting  how  Freud  did  "only  relatively  well" 
in  his  Gym?tasiujn;  most  people  would  be  satisfied  with  a 
boy  who  for  six  consecutive  years  was  first  in  his  class  and 
held  a  privileged  position  in  it.  More  malicious  was  the 
remark  that  Freud,  that  model  ofcourage,  "suffered  acutely 
from  a  streak  of  cowardice  in  his  nature,  "and  also  the  in- 
ference that  "because  he  had  suffered  from  petty  criticism 
when  young  he  had  put  a  neurotic  veto  upon  discussions 
after  the  reading  of  papers  on  psychoanalysis  to  psycho- 
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analysts."  Many  of  us  agree  with  Freud  that  such  discus- 
sions at  Congresses,  which  mostly  have  emotional  rather 
than  intellectual  motives,  are  apt  to  be  not  very  fruitful, 
which  was  of  course  his  reason  against  spending  time  on 
them  that  could  more  profitably  be  given  to  listening  to 
orio;inal  contributions.  It  was  news  also  to  learn  that  Freud 
"sometimes  envied  the  brilliance  of  his  colleagues,  even 
trespassed  on  their  original  work  and  took  more  credit  to 
himself  than  he  deserved";  more  often  those  colleagues 
are  described  as  a  rather  poor  lot,  unworthy  of  their  mas- 
ter. A  neat  case  of  ambivalence  is  the  description  of  Freud, 
allegedly  derived  from  my  book,  as"a  very  disagreeable 
man,"  followed  by  the  remark,  "But  perhaps  we  should 
not  expect  him  to  be  a  sympathetic  personality.  Men  of 
genius  seldom  are."  More  outspoken  was  the  reviewer 
who  gathered  that  Freud  was"tyrannical,  difficult  to  live 
with,  opinionated  and  irascible";  needless  to  say,  he  did 
not  quote  the  passages  contraverting  this  legend. 

There  are  three  features  of  the  Freud  legend  that  I  al- 
most despair  of  dispelling  in  spite  of  the  evidence  I  have 
adduced  contradicting  them.  They  occur  again  in  these 
reviews.  One  is  of  his  being  a  stern  father,  which  two  re- 
viewers learned  from  the  Biography;  all  that  I  said  of  his 
affection  and  quite  unusual  parental  leniency  was  ignored. 
Another  is  that  Freud  was  a  quarrelsome  person,  although 
he  had  only  one  personal  quarrel  in  his  long  life.  I  never 
knew  a  man  more  averse  to  quarrelling  or  who  would  do 
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more  to  avoid  it.  The  third  is  that  he  was  intolerant.  Here 
is  what  one  reviewer  discovered  from  the  Biography. 
"Freud  could  not  tolerate  theoretical  originality  in  his 
followers,  and  any  deviation  from  the  party  line  was  al- 
most invariably  accompanied  by  personal  animosity  and 
the  breaking  off  of  all  personal  and  scientific  contact  with 
the  recalcitrant  disciple."  I  can  only  recommend  such  a 
reviewer  to  read  again  my  chapter  on"Dissensions,"with 
some  effort  to  keep  an  open  mind  in  doing  so.  And  the 
third  volume  will  contain  much  evidence  of  his  delight  in 
originality  shown  by  his  followers  and  the  quite  pathetic 
efforts  he  made  to  restrain  them  from  leaving  him. 

Turning  last  to  the  attitude  of  wholehearted  admira- 
tion, one  might  say  that  your  very  presence  here  today  is 
an  illustration  of  it.  But  we  know  that  pure  emotions  are 
very  rare,  especially  in  the  relationship  of  son  to  father — 
that  is  to  say,  of  any  audience  to  a  great  man.  Surely  the 
commemoration  of  a  birthday  is  a  purely  friendly  gesture ; 
it  is  assuredly  so  in  the  main,  yet  when  we  congratulate  a 
child  on  his  birthday  is  it  entirely  untinged  with  envy  at 
the  thought  of  the  promise  his  life  holds,  and  the  reflection 
of  how  much  of  our  own  life  has  already  passed  .^  With  an 
old  person,  on  the  other  hand,  is  there  never  an  under- 
current of  feeling  that  he  has  had  a  good  run  and  really 
now  might  well  retire  from  the  world }  When  a  monu- 
ment or  memorial  is  erected  to  the  dead  there  are  some- 
times hints  of  relief  that  now  one  has  finally  done  with 
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them  and  has  discharged  any  debt  of  piety  or  gratitude 
owing  to  them. 

These  may  seem  ungenerous  reflections,  but  it  was 
Freud  who  taught  us  how  much  more  complex  human 
nature  is  than  it  pretends.  After  all,  what  matters  is  the 
proportion  in  conflicting  feelings;  as  Freud  would  have 
said,  it  is  an  economic  problem. 

Among  the  monuments  to  the  famous  dead  a  compre- 
hensive biography  plays  an  important  part,  and  that  calls 
for  a  personal  remark  on  my  side.  You  may  well  imagine 
that  when  embarking  on  my  laborious  undertaking  I  ex- 
amined very  carefully  my  motives.  The  main  ones  I  stated 
frankly  in  the  Preface  to  the  first  volume,  and  I  still  stand 
by  them.  I  would  only  add  that  I  discern  a  consistency  in 
them  with  the  part  I  have  played  for  so  long  as  a  defender 
of  Freud  and  his  work  from  my  initiation  of  the  secret 
Committee  forty-four  years  ago  as  an  Old  Guard  that 
would  take  some  of  the  burdens  off^his  shoulders,  an  act 
in  which  one  reviewer  discerned  a  final  proof  of  the  cult 
nature  of  psychoanalysis. 

I  have  borne  well  in  mind  the  most  enticing  danger  of 
any  biographer :  namely,  to  blur  the  outlines  of  his  sub- 
ject's personality  by  idealizing  him.  Freud  himself  re- 
marked tersely  about  this  tendency  of  biographers  :"It  is 
regrettable,  since  in  doing  so  they  sacrifice  the  truth  to  an 
illusion  and  forego  the  opportunity  of  penetrating  into 
the  most  fascinatino;  secrets  of  human  nature."^ 
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Dr.  Kris  some  twenty  years  ago  made  a  penetrating 
study  of  the  evolution  into  biography  of  the  ancient  myths 
about  great  heroes.^"  He  pointed  out  that  certain  motifs 
derived  from  them  often  found  their  way  without  any  fac- 
tual basis  into  legends  of  great  men,  and  that  this  tendency 
could  be  traced  even  into  modern  times.  It  is  tempting  to 
inquire  whether  any  of  what  Kris  calls  the" biographical 
formulas"are  to  be  observed  in  the  various  legends  about 
Freud.  One  is  that  the  hero's  future  achievements  are  fore- 
shadowed in  precocious  indications  in  youth  that  lead  to 
predictions  of  a  brilliant  future.  We  hardly  know  enough 
about  Freud's  youth  to  say  much  here.  The  two  predic- 
tions he  himself  mentioned  were  too  banal  and  emanated 
too  obviously  from  material  motives  to  be  of  any  interest. 
That  he  was  an  excellent  pupil  in  school  has  no  obvious 
connection  with  his  later  work  except  perhaps  through 
his  proficiency  in  classical  knowledge.  In  his  love  letters 
there  are  here  and  there  comments  indicating  pieces  of 
psychological  insight,  but  nothing  of  an  extraordinary 
nature. 

Kris's  second  formula  was  that  the  future  genius  is 
rescued  from  obscurity  by  a  famous  man  who  leads  him 
towards  his  future  career  of  greatness.  Freud  was  helped 
by  several  older  friends  in  his  twenties,  but  the  nearest  to 
the  role  just  mentioned  was  certainly  Breuer,  since  Breuer 
not  only  helped  and  encouraged  Freud  at  that  time  but 
provided  the  specific  stimulus  to  his  psychopathological 
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investigations.  This,  however,  is  not  simple  legend,  but 
fact.  After  all  the  two  sometimes  coincide. 

How  now  do  we  conceive  the  nature  of  a  positive  atti- 
tude towards  Freud  and  his  work }  It  is  best  at  the  outset 
to  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  a  very  special  difficulty  in  re- 
spect to  the  latter  which  exists  in  only  minor  degrees  with 
other  important  developments  in  science.  Workers  in  sci- 
ence aim  at  absorbing  any  new  ideas  while  retaining  the 
full  right  to  criticize  or  modify  them  according  to  their 
present  judgment  and  experience.  Psychoanalysts  must 
surely  adopt  the  same  attitude ;  they  can  do  no  other  and 
still  remain  true  to  their  scientific  creed.  But  the  fact  must 
be  faced  that  they  will  always  have  a  very  special  difficulty 
in  their  judgment  of  what  constitutes  valid  criticism.  That 
difficulty,  as  we  know,  consists  in  distinguishing  it  from 
an  attitude  dictated  by  internal  resistances.  It  may  best  be 
exemplified  by  comparing  the  alternative  attitudes. 

On  the  one  hand  a  worker  may  be  so  carried  away  by 
enthusiastic  adulation  as  to  measure  the  truth  of  any  con- 
clusion simply  by  what  Freud  has  said  on  the  subject.  It  is 
certainly  a  wise  procedure  to  listen  to  what  he  has  said  on 
any  subject,  since  one  seldom  fails  to  benefit  from  doing 
so.  But  the  person  we  have  in  mind,  and  I  have  known 
such  in  real  life,  goes  beyond  this  and  in  so  doing  lays 
himself  open  to  two  dangers.  He  fails  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  additions  to  knowledge  Freud  offered  to  the 
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world  through  his  discoveries  and  the  quite  personal  ex- 
pression of  opinions  he  was  not  backward  in  uttering  on  a 
variety  of  general  topics.  Some  of  these,  on  social,  biolog- 
ical or  philosophical  problems,  did  not  pretend,  or  in  the 
light  of  the  knowledge  available  could  not  pretend,  to  be 
objective  contributions.  They  were  the  interesting  reflec- 
tions of  varying  value  of  a  wise  man.  I  will  give  two  per- 
sonal examples  to  show  what  I  mean.  When  Freud  wrote 
his  papers  on  telepathy  I  remarked  that  till  then  we  had 
always  answered  the  question  of  what  constitutes  psycho- 
analysis by  referring  the  inquirer  to  Freud's  writings, 
and  that  if  we  continued  to  do  so  now  telepathy  would  be 
included  as  part  of  psychoanalysis.  To  which  Freud  re- 
plied in  a  letter :"  When  anyone  adduces  my  fall  into  sin, 
just  answer  him  calmly  that  conversion  to  telepathy  is  my 
private  affair  like  my  Jewishness,  my  passion  for  smoking 
and  many  other  things  and  that  the  theme  of  telepathy  is 
in  essence  alien  to  psychoanalysis."  Another  example  of 
a  faithful  disciple: When  I  was  giving  a  public  address  a 
couple  of  years  ago  a  member  of  the  audience  surprised 
me  with  the  question: "Did  Freud  expect  all  analysts  to 
become  atheists  V  The  implication  was  so  foreign  to 
Freud's  character  that  I  was  for  the  moment  taken  aback 
and  could  only  reply: "He  was  not  given  to  expecting 
anything  of  other  people." 

The  other  more  serious  danger  our  friend  would  run 
would  be  what  must  be  called  a  lack  of  inner  sincerity. 
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By  means  of  the  mechanism  of  identification  he  has,  so  to 
speak,  annexed  something  from  the  great  man,  swallowed 
it  without  digesting  it,  and  in  this  way  inflated  his  own 
ego.  We  know  that  true  absorption  of  Freud's  ideas,  on 
the  contrary,  transcends  this  simple  process  of  incorpor- 
ation. It  is  only  possible  through  a  profound  working 
through  of  one's  own  unconscious  mentality,  with  an  in- 
evitable change  in  the  harmonious  re-direction  of  one's 
primordial  wishes  and  fears.  Only  a  thorough  analysis 
can  accomplish  this,  and  even  then  there  seem  to  be  limits 
to  what  can  be  achieved.  The  crucial  factor  is  something 
we  can  only  call  integrity  of  character,  and  with  all  our 
psychological  knowledge  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  de- 
fine this  important  quality  with  any  accuracy.  It  can  itself 
be  intensified  through  analysis,  but  there  would  seem  to 
be  a  further  constitutional,  possibly  innate,  factor  con- 
cerned that  is  beyond  influencing.  It  is  a  quality  Freud 
possessed  in  the  highest  degree.  Of  the  countless  illustra- 
tions that  I  could  give  of  it  I  will  quote  one  little  one.  He 
was  once  invited  by  a  Society  in  Budapest  to  address  them, 
for  which  they  offered  a  fee  of  a  thousand  crowns.  Feren- 
czi  expressed  the  opinion  that  their  aim  was  sensation 
rather  than  information,  so  Freud  declined.  The  disap- 
pointed Society  then  offered  him  two  thousand  crowns, 
on  which  his  comment  was  : "If  something  isn't  kosher  at 
one  thousand  it  can't  be  kosher  at  two  thousand  either." 
Of  the  opposite  type,  that  of  the  person  who  seeks  to 
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avoid  the  pitfalls  I  have  just  mentioned  by  adopting  a 
severely  critical  attitude,  little  need  be  said,  because  the 
results  are  so  familiar.  What  masquerades  as  legitimate 
criticism  often  turns  out  to  be  an  unresolved  inner  resis- 
tance. On  the  other  hand,  what  may  prove  a  valuable  cor- 
rection or  extension  of  Freud's  ideas  may  be  derided  as 
personal  resistance  by  those  analysts  who  for  some  reason 
have  difficulty  in  accepting  it.  In  all  these  matters  we  steer 
between  Scylla  and  Chary bdis,  and  the  only  sure  compass 
is  honesty  and  integrity. 

Just  now  I  used  the  word  incorporation.  We  know  that 
even  when  this  process  is  carried  out  with  positive  inten- 
tions there  must  in  the  nature  of  things  be  a  destructive 
element  accompanying  it.  When  the  qualities  of  another 
person  are  fully  introjected  there  is  less  need  of  a  relation- 
ship with  that  person,  and  the  same  is  true  of  ideas.  One 
sees  that  in  respect  to  the  writings  of  great  men.  Few  phys- 
icists except  those  historically  inclined  have  read  New- 
ton's Pi'incipia;  they  have  absorbed  his  work  in  a  fairly 
early  stage  in  their  career  and  so  feel  no  need  to  do  so. 
Probably  only  a  minority  of  biologists  nowadays  read  all 
Darwin's  writings,  and  there  are  signs  that  the  same  atti- 
tude is  beginning  to  appear  with  Freud's.  In  spite  of  laud- 
able attempts  by  Helene  Deutsch,  Fenichel,  Nunberg  and 
others,  we  do  not  yet  possess  a  comprehensive  textbook 
of  psychoanalysis.  When  that  appears,  and  perhaps  one  is 
being  written  while  I  speak,  then  students  may  well  think 
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they  can  dispense  with  reading  Freud  himself.  If  so  they 
will  lose  much.  The  dictum  ascribed  to  Lonsfinus  still 
stands  :"That  is  truly  great  which  bears  repeated  exam- 
ination." Even  if  they  absorb  an  excellent  book  on  psy- 
choanalysis they  would  profit  greatly  by  then  proceeding 
to  study  the  stages  through  which  Freud's  thought  passed. 
I  am  persuaded  that  a  study  of  the  historical  genesis  of  any 
branch  of  science,  and  more  especially  so  of  a  recent  one, 
can  only  deepen  our  understanding  of  its  principles. 

I  return  now  to  the  present  moment  of  this  commemo- 
ration and  ask  again :  What  is  our  attitude  to  Freud  as  a 
man  ?  There  must  of  course  be  recognition  of  his  achieve- 
ment and  admiration  for  the  man  who  accomplished  it  at 
no  small  cost  to  himself.  It  will  probably  be  generations 
before  all  the  implications  of  his  ideas  are  fully  worked 
out  and  the  stimuli  he  provided  for  us  fully  acted  on.  Rev- 
olutions in  thought  such  as  he  brought  about  do  not  hap- 
pen very  often  in  history,  and  it  may  well  be  long  before 
another  similar  one  takes  place.  We  do  not  even  know  in 
what  sphere  of  psychology  to  expect  it ;  it  might  be  one 
in  the  genetics  of  the  mind  or  on  the  other  hand  in  the  field 
of  social  psychology.  In  the  meantime  what  can  we  feel 
but  gratitude  towards  the  memory  of  a  man  who  gave  so 
richly  and  so  generously  ?  Truly  we  can  all  say  with  his 
favorite  Prince :"I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again." 
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PSYCHIATRY  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  FREUD 


THIS  IS  the  first  opportunity  I  have  ever  had  of  address- 
ing this  Joint  Meeting  in  person.  I  nearly  did  so  exactly 
twelve  years  ago  when  I  had  the  high  honor  of  being 
invited  to  represent  my  country  on  the  occasion  of  the 
centenary  celebration  of  the  founding  of  the  American 
Psychiatric  Association,  which  I  am  told  was  the  first  one 
of  its  kind  of  any  medical  body  in  the  United  States.  I  will 
seize  this  belated  opportunity  for  apologizing  for  my  ab- 
sence on  that  occasion.  It  was  an  order  from  President 
Eisenhower  that  prevented  my  appearing.  D  Day  was  ap- 
proaching and  no  one  was  allowed  to  leave  Great  Britain 
lest  he  carry  abroad  that  important  information.  The  Ger- 
mans w^ere  as  aware  of  that  approaching  event  as  every- 
one else.  No  one  knew  the  date  of  it  until  the  day  before 
it  happened,  and  only  five  or  six  people  in  the  world  knew 
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where  the  invasion  was  to  take  place.  It  was,  therefore, 
only  an  encouragement  to  one's  narcissism  to  treat  a 
mere  psychologist  as  if  he  were  one  of  that  elite.  How- 
ever, I  partly  circumvented  the  obstacle  by  flying  my  ad- 
dress in  time  to  Philadelphia  where  it  was  read  in  proxy 
before  your  Association. 

Old  age  has  many  disadvantages  which  I  need  not  dwell 
on,  but  it  has  the  one  undeniable  advantage  that  it  enables 
its  carrier  to  recollect  personally  long  past  events  and  cir- 
cumstances which  younger  people  can  only  learn  of  at 
second  hand.  It  is  true  that  falsifications  of  memory  can 
distort  those  recollections,  but  perhaps  that  applies  more 
to  individual  details  than  to  the  general  feel  of  a  period 
which  is  more  firmly  incorporated  into  one's  personality. 
Then  again,  being  able  to  review  in  one's  memory  the  var- 
ious changes  one  had  lived  through,  such  as  the  changes  in 
psychiatry  during  the  past  half  century,  is  far  from  being 
able  to  assess  objectively  the  explanation  of  those  changes, 
the  reasons  and  motives  that  brought  them  about.  Actu- 
ally living  through  the  changes  means  acquiring  various 
convictions,  and  perhaps  prejudices,  on  the  way,  which 
will  not  always  stand  up  to  critical  examination.  You  will 
no  doubt  allow  for  this  inevitably  subjective  element  in 
considering  what  I  have  to  say  today. 

The  inception  of  psychoanalysis  is  usually  reckoned  as 
dating  from  1895,  a  good  sixty  years  ago.  In  that  lapse  of 
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time  there  have  been  many  and  vast  changes  in  psychiatry, 
and  I  am  concerned  here  to  discuss  how  many  of  them  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  Freud's  work.  For  thirty 
years,  half  of  the  period,  there  was  very  Uttle,  but  what 
about  the  last  thirty  ?  It  is  a  far  from  easy  question  to  an- 
swer. I  cannot,  for  instance,  think  of  a  single  statement  I 
could  make  about  it  that  would  be  non-controversial.  But 
I  will  plunge  into  the  subject  at  once  by  beginning  with 
the  most  controversial  statement  I  can  think  of  and  con- 
tinue with  what  I  hope  is  the  least  so.  The  former  con- 
cerns the  question  of  whether  psychoanalysis  has  by  now 
exhausted  its  influence  on  psychiatry.  There  must  be  many 
psychiatrists  ready  to  maintain  that  it  has  certainly  done 
so,  that  psychiatry  has  by  now  fully  absorbed  all  of  Freud's 
findings  and  doctrines  that  are  of  any  use  to  it,  and  their 
task  now  is  to  look  out  for  the  next  new  set  of  ideas.  I 
should  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  will  take  many 
generations  to  come  before  the  full  impact  of  Freud's  work 
on  psychiatry  will  be  appreciated  at  its  true  value.  As  psy- 
chologists, we  know  that  there  are  infinite  degrees  in  the 
acceptance,  and  still  more  in  the  realization,  of  new  ideas, 
particularly  when  they  encounter  opposition  that  springs 
from  the  depths  of  our  beings ;  and  furthermore  that  there 
are  countless  ways  of  weakening  their  true  impact  under 
the  guise  of  superficial  acceptance. 

About  my  next  statement  there  should  be  less  doubt. 
It  concerns  the  extension  of  the  domain  of  psychiatry.  It 
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will  be  remembered  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  period 
we  are  considering  psychiatrists,  who  were  then  usually 
called  alienists,  were  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  care 
and  study  of  psychotic  patients,  usually  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  their  affliction.  Only  a  minute  number  of  psycho- 
neurotics were  treated  in  any  institution,  whether  a  men- 
tal hospital  or  sanitorium.  The  vast  majorit}^  of  those  be- 
ino;  treated  at  all  were  ambulatorv  and  therefore  came 
under  the  care  of  neurologists,  then  known  as"nerve  spe- 
cialists." That  was  the  reason  why  in  the  days  when  it 
was  my  duty  to  arrange  the  meetings  of  the  American 
Psychopathological  Association  and  the  American  Psy- 
choanalytical Association  I  saw  to  it  that  they  took  place 
in  immediate  conjunction  with  those  of  the  American 
Neurological  Association,  an  arrangement  which  nowa- 
days would  probably  seem  very  unnatural.  But  few  neu- 
rologists displayed  much  interest  in  the  pathogenesis  of 
such  conditions ;  they  were  more  exercised  over  the  task 
of  disposing  of  their  troublesome  patients.  Some  fifty 
years  ago  I  had  occasion  to  treat  a  neurotic  patient  who 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  consulting  a  neurologist  who  was 
then  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  one  in  England.  He 
advised  the  patient  to  take  a  trip  to  the  West  Indies.  On 
his  return  in  an  unaltered  state  he  was  told  to  take  a  trip 
to  the  East  Indies.  When  this  also  proved  of  no  avail  the 
neurologist  despairingly  advised  a  trip  round  the  world. 
That  was  when  the  patient  came  to  me. 
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In  these  circumstances  it  is  perhaps  surprising  that  the 
pioneering  names  in  psychopathology  of  the  neuroses 
were  neurologists,  the  few  who  found  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject. I  need  only  mention  the  names  of  Charcot  and  Freud, 
or  in  America  those  of  Weir  Mitchell,  Morton  Prince  and 
J.  J.  Putnam.  Of  these  pioneers  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Freud  was  pre-eminent.  All  this  gradually  created  a  new 
branch  of  medicine,  that  of  medical  psychology.  It  soon 
emancipated  itself  from  the  realm  of  organic  neurology. 
The  reason  why  it  did  so  was  that  the  new  conception  of 
the  neuroses  was  a  psychological  and  no  longer  a  neuro- 
logical one,  and  this  conception  we  owe  to  Freud  far  more 
than  to  any  other  man.  Whereas  previously  neuroses  had 
been  regarded  as  physical  conditions,  the  expression  of 
minute,  so-called  functional,  changes  in  the  brain  tissue, 
now  it  was  coming  to  be  recognized  that  they  were  the 
product  of  complicated  mental  processes,  of  deep  emo- 
tional conflicts  within  the  personality.  This  conclusion  at 
once  raises  the  age-old  dispute  about  the  relation  between 
the  mind  and  the  body,  one  which  has  baffled  all  philo- 
sophers and  everyone  else.  It  also  removed — let  us  hope 
only  temporarily — medical  psychology  from  the  main 
body  of  science.  A  strict  conception  of  the  nature  of  science 
maintains  that  all  knowledge  is  unsatisfactory  unless  it 
can  be  expressed  in  quantitative  terms,  ultimately  those  of 
physics.  Those  educated  in  a  medical  training  are  strongly 
predisposed  to  regard  physical  cerebral  processes  as  prior 
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to  mental  ones,  from  which  it  would  follow  that  the  doc- 
trines of  medical  psychology  represent  an  unsatisfactory 
transitional  stage — or  possibly  even  an  impediment — in 
the  search  for  the  fundamental  cerebral  changes.  It  may 
well  prove  that  they  represent  such  a  transitional  stage, 
though  I  would  not  accede  to  the  view  that  it  is  therefore 
an  unsatisfactory  one.  The  dispute  I  have  mentioned  nat- 
urally becomes  more  acute  in  the  field  of  the  psychoses 
themselves  where  more  data  is  available  about  the  im- 
portance of  changes  in  the  brain,  but  it  is  one  I  will  leave 
aside  for  the  time  being:. 

We  have  now  to  notice  further  consequences  of  the  de- 
velopment of  medical  psychology.  With  the  discovery  of 
the  psychological  nature  of  the  neuroses  it  became  pos- 
sible to  envisage  influencing  them  by  measures  that  were 
themselves  psychological.Words  and  ideas  regained  their 
ancient  power.  Hitler  did  not  rouse  his  audiences  to  fren- 
zied enthusiasm  and  stir  them  to  action  by  using  some 
stimulating  drug  to  act  on  their  cerebral  processes.  He 
could  even  afford  to  be  sparing  of  ideas  and  rely  on  words 
alone.  It  was  Freud  who  by  his  invention  of  the  psycho- 
analytic method  devised  what  is  still,  despite  its  limita- 
tions, the  most  powerful  weapon  of  psychotherapy.  This 
enormously  widened  the  scope  of  therapy,  and  it  led  to 
the  pathology  of  the  neuroses  coming  under  the  domain 
of  medical  psychology  in  place  of  neurology.  After  a  rel- 
atively brief  struggle  to  retain  that  field,  a  struggle  in 
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which  such  leading  American  neurologists  as  Joseph  Col- 
lins, Dana,  Dercum,  and  Allen  Starr  fought  doughtily  if 
not  always  chivalrously,  neurologists  gave  up  the  hope- 
less endeavor.  One  consequence  of  this  was  an  increasing 
recognition  of  the  wide  prevalence  and  significance  of  the 
neuroses.  Previously  every  effort  had  been  made  to  dis- 
count any  psychological  factors,  even  unmistakable  ones 
like  unhappy  love  affairs,  to  attribute  as  many  neuroses 
as  possible  to  physical  disorders  however  slight,  from  as- 
tigmatism to  constipation,  and  thus  restrict  the  general 
significance  of  the  neuroses.  Nowadays,  since  our  eyes 
have  been  opened,  w^e  are  beginning  to  form  a  more 
accurate  estimate  of  this.  General  practitioners  are  com- 
ing to  observe  the  prominent  part  played  by  neurotic 
factors  among  their  patients,  and  it  has  often  been  stated 
that  more  than  half  of  the  complaints  for  which  med- 
ical help  is  sought  are  neurotic  in  nature.  As  we  shall 
see,  the  results  of  this  realization  have  been  widely  ram- 
ifying. 

Another  consequence  was  that  some  degree  of  rap- 
prochement came  about  between  the  new  medical  psy- 
chologists and  the  older  type  of  psychiatrist.  This  w^as 
inevitable,  since  the  study  of  mental  pathology  was  com- 
mon to  both.  It  took  place  earlier  in  the  United  States, 
and  more  extensively  there,  than  in  other  countries.  Of 
the  first  generation  of  ps3choanalysts,  Abraham,  Brill, 
Jung  and  myself  were  almost  the  only  ones  who  had  a 
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psychiatric  training  in  mental  hospitals.  To  this  day  the 
close  association  of  medical  psychologists  and  hospital 
psychiatrists  has  proceeded  much  further  in  the  United 
States  than  in  any  other  country,  and  practically  all  med- 
ical psychoanalysts  there  have  had  a  previous  psychiatric 
training.  This  seems  to  be  in  the  natural  order  of  things, 
it  is  true,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  the  custom  may  not  bring 
certain  disadvantages  with  it  if  pursued  too  exclusively. 
In  England  our  willingness  to  recognize  other  forms  of 
training  as  a  preliminary  to  the  psychoanalytic  one  itself 
has  resulted  in  recruitino;  some  of  our  most  valuable 
workers. 

This  association  between  medical  psychology  and  the 
older  psychiatry  has  greatly  widened  the  scope  of  psychi- 
atry, and  I  think  it  is  fair  to  recognize  that  it  has  been 
brought  about  essentially  as  the  result  of  Freud's  work 
and  its  influence.  We  shall  see  that  it  is  far  from  being 
the  only  widening  that  has  followed  from  Freud's  work. 
Closely  connected  with  it,  for  instance,  is  the  passage  from 
therapy  to  prophylaxis.  The  great  international  Mental 
Hygiene  movement  is  a  token  of  that  passage,  and  as  you 
all  know  it  took  its  origin  in  the  United  States.  In  fact  I 
well  recollect  its  beginning  in  Boston  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury ago  as  a  response  to  the  stimulus  of  Clifford  Beer's 
well-known  book.  ^ 

Freud's  direct  contributions  to  psychiatry  in  its  nar- 
rower sense  were  qualitative  rather  than  quantitative. 
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They  were  relatively  few,  but  all  of  them  were  important. 
The  first  one  was  as  early  as  1896,  just  sixty  years  ago.^ 
He  described  shortly  the  analysis  of  a  case  of  dementia 
paranoides.  This  was  some  four  or  five  years  before  he 
recognized  the  importance  of  homosexual  conflicts  in  such 
conditions.  His  conclusion  was  that  the  connection  be- 
tween the  patient's  symptoms  and  the  repressed  thoughts 
revealed  by  the  analysis  was  so  demonstrable  as  to  justify 
classifying  such  cases  under  the  name  he  was  then  using 
— by  the  way  a  very  good  name — of  "defense  neuro-psy- 
choses."  He  pointed  out  the  importance  of  the  mechanism 
of  "projection"  in  paranoia,  and  he  explained  why  the 
affection  displays  none  of  the  secondary  defenses  familiar 
to  us  in  the  psychoneuroses.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  ego,  being  unable  to  protect  itself  from  the  uncon- 
scious impulses,  has  to  become  itself  modified  by  accep- 
ting the  resulting  symptoms,  namely  the  delusions.  He 
further  boldly  suggested  that  the  signs  of  dementia  which 
so  often  supervene  are  due,  not  to  a  destructive  process 
in  the  brain,  but  a  functional  one  brought  about  by  repres- 
sion. A  few  years  later  Abraham  accepted  and  elaborated 
this  latter  conclusion.^ 

The  unabashed  way  in  which  Freud  attached  signifi- 
cance to  sexual  factors  in  this  analysis  sent  a  shiver  through 
the  psychiatric  world  in  Germany.  It  was  loudly  voiced 
by  Rieger,  who  proclaimed  that  Freud's  views  were  such 
as  "no  alienist  could  read  without  feeling  a  real  sense  of 
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horror."  If  Freud  pursued  that  hne  of  work  it  could  only 
end  in  "an  absolutely  gruesome  old-wives'  psychiatry,"* 
a  prediction  that  has  not  yet  been  realized. 

Ten  years  later  Freud  presented  another  case  of  female 
paranoia  before  the  Vienna  Psycho-Analytical  Society, 
and  his  allusion  to  other  cases  shows  that  he  had  had  a 
considerable  experience  of  such  conditions.  He  had  come 
to  some  definite  conclusions  about  the  psychogenesis  of 
paranoia  and  paranoid  symptoms.  He  expounded  these  at 
length  five  years  later,  in  1911,  in  his  study  of  the  Schreber 
case  which  has  since  been  regarded  as  a  classic.^  This  es- 
say is  replete  with  pregnant  suggestions,  many  of  which 
have  subsequently  been  followed  up,  but  probably  the 
most  brilliant  part  of  it  and  the  best  known  one  is  his  lucid 
analysis  of  the  four  characteristic  delusions  of  paranoia, 
each  of  which  he  traced  to  a  variant  on  the  theme  of  the 
simple  sentence  "I  love  him."  It  was  certainly  a  tour  de 
force.  Freud's  conclusion,  there  enunciated,  concerning  the 
essential  part  played  by  repressed  homosexuality  in  the 
genesis  of  paranoia  has  been  amply  confirmed  by  later  in- 
vestigations. There  were,  however,  as  I  said,  a  number 
of  other  valuable  suggestions  in  the  essay.  One  was  his 
remark  that  the  different  aspects  of  a  complex,  instead  of 
being  condensed  in  the  familiar  manner  of  the  psychoneu- 
roses,  are  in  paranoia  resolved  into  separate  presenta- 
tions, a  process  known  in  mythology  as"decomposition." 
Then  he  pointed  out  that  the  withdrawal  of  love  from  the 
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original  object  was  in  paranoia  always  accompanied  by  a 
regression  from  the  previously  sublimated  homosexual- 
ity to  narcissism,  omitting,  however,  the  half-way  stage 
of  manifest  homosexuality.  He  also  insisted  that  the  prom- 
inent symptoms  of  paranoia,  i.e.  the  various  delusions, 
were  strictly  speaking  not  part  of  the  disease  proper,  but 
represent  more  or  less  successful  attempts  at  healing.  I 
think  this  idea  also  has  been  generally  accepted. 

In  a  postscript  Freud  wrote  to  the  Schreber  essay  he 
made  the  significant  statement  on  the  prehistory  of  man 
which  soon  afterwards  he  elaborated  in  his  Totem  and  Ta- 
boo M  will  recall  the  passage  in  question  to  your  memory. 
"We  shall  soon  have  to  extend  a  conclusion  that  we  psy- 
choanalysts have  long  maintained  and  to  add  to  its  indi- 
vidual ontogenetic  content  an  anthropological  phylogen- 
etic  one.  We  have  stated  that  in  dreams  and  in  neuroses 
we  find  once  more  the  child  with  all  the  peculiar  features 
of  its  mode  of  thought  and  feeling.  Now  we  may  add  :'also 
savage,  primitive  man  as  he  is  revealed  in  the  light  of  ar- 
chaeology and  ethnology'." 

I  will  mention  next  a  contribution  to  the  pathology  of 
paranoia  which  Freud  made  several  years  later,  in  1922.^ 
It  was  one  of  the  rare  occasions  when  he  admitted  to  think- 
ing highly  of  his  new  idea.  This  was  that  the  characteristic 
projection  in  paranoia  is  not  into  the  sky,  so  to  speak, 
where  there  is  nothing  of  the  sort  alread}^  The  patients 
let  themselves  be  guided  by  their  knowledge  of  the  uncon- 
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scions  and  displace  to  the  appropriate  parts  of  the  un- 
conscious minds  of  other  people  the  attention  they  have 
withdrawn  from  their  own.  A  jealous  husband,  for  ex- 
ample, may  perceive  faint  signs  of  unfaithfulness  on  his 
wife's  part  instead  of  his  own.  By  becoming  aware  of  hers 
and  by  magnifying  it  enormously  he  succeeds  in  keeping 
unconscious  his  own.  What  Freud  learned  from  this  ob- 
servation was  that  the  qualitative  factor,  the  presence  of 
certain  neurotic  formations,  is  much  less  important  than 
the  quantitative  one :  the  degree  of  attention,  or  cathexis, 
that  these  formations  engage.  In  paranoia  there  is  a  hyper- 
cathexis  of  the  interpretations  the  patient  makes,  usually 
correctly  enough,  of  someone  else's  unconscious  behavior. 
This  piece  of  insight  on  Freud's  part  seems  to  be  of  basic 
importance,  and  I  should  suppose  the  only  reason  why  it 
has  not  proved  more  fruitful  in  practice  is  our  inability  to 
estimate  quantitative  factors  except  in  a  very  rough  prac- 
tical fashion.  When  the  experimental  psychologists  make 
some  advance  in  this  direction  it  will  yield  valuable  clin- 
ical results. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  war  Freud  dealt  with  psychotic 
problems  on  two  occasions  before  the  Vienna  Society.  In 
the  first  he  described  a  severe  psychotic  case,  of  which  we 
unfortunately  possess  but  few  details.  In  the  second  he 
gave  an  account  of  his  conclusions  on  melancholia  which 
he  published  in  1917.^  He  felt  sure  that  a  considerable 
number  of  cases  labelled  as  melancholia  had  a  psychogenic 
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rather  than  a  toxic  origin,  and  so  offered  some  promise  of 
therapeutic  influencing,  a  promise  which  has  in  favorable 
cases  subsequently  been  borne  out.  The  mechanism  of 
melancholia  is,  according  to  Freud,  as  follows  :  The  start- 
ing point  is  a  sense  of  disappointment  or  loss  in  respect  of 
some  loved  person.  As  we  know,  this  may  not  be  clinically 
observable,  and  moreover  the  patient  may  pass  through 
the  characteristic  phases  many  times  in  the  course  of  his 
life,  though  probably  always  in  respect  of  the  same  per- 
son. Unlike  what  happens  in  normal  grief,  where  the  sub- 
ject is  extremely  loath  to  withdraw  his  interest  from  the 
thought  of  the  lost  one,  the  melancholic  rapidly  detaches 
his  libido,  but  then  applies  it  to  an  internal  fusion  of  a  part 
of  his  ego  with  the  idea  of  the  lost  person.  This  happens 
only  when  two  special  conditions  are  present :  first  that 
the  love  had  originally  come  about  on  the  basis  of  a 
narcissistic  identification,  thus  facilitating  the  later  fusion 
in  question;  and,  secondly,  that  there  is  a  specially  high 
degree  of  ambivalence  in  the  attitude  towards  the  loved 
person.  The  hate  side  of  this  identification  then  operates 
from  the  other  half  of  the  split  ego,  with  the  curious  result 
that  the  feelings  of  unworthiness  about  which  the  patient 
vilifies  himself  have  really  originated  in  reference  to  his 
attitude  towards  the  outside  person.  The  regression  to 
the  anal-sadistic  level  that  so  often  accompanies  this  pro- 
cess readily  explains  some  of  the  familiar  symptoms  of 
melancholia,  such  as  the  dread  of  poverty. 
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Freud  did  not  get  far  with  the  corresponding  problem 
of  mania  on  this  occasion,  but  in  later  publications  he 
threw  out  the  suggestion  that  this  interesting  phase  rep- 
resents a  triumphant  revolt  of  the  ego  against  the  harshly 
censoring  super-ego.  Elation,  indeed,  seems  to  be  the  us- 
ual result  of  a  cessation  of  the  latter' s  activity,  particularly 
when  some  reconciliation  is  brought  about,  even  if  only 
temporarily,  between  the  ego  and  the  super-ego. 

Freud  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  drew  a  direct  comparison 
between  the  mental  processes  of  infancy  and  the  manifes- 
tations of  insanity,  but  he  certainly,  through  his  analysis 
of  the  former,  laid  the  basis  for  doing  so.  When  we  con- 
sider their  nature,  their  exceeding  irrationality,  the  ab- 
solute extremes  in  the  emotional  attitudes  developed,  the 
gross  distortions  of  outer  reality,  the  phantasies  of  being 
poisoned,  devoured  or  cut  to  pieces,  among  other  fea- 
tures, it  is  not  surprising  that  the  resemblance  of  psy- 
chotic modes  of  thinking  have  impressed  many  observers 
and  raised  a  number  of  interesting  questions.  As  you  know, 
this  analogy  has  especially  occupied  English  analysts,  and 
a  prominent  one,  Melanie  Klein,  has  gone  so  far  as  to  use 
psychiatric  terms  to  describe  certain  phases  in  very  early 
infantile  development.  She  has  been  criticized  for  doing 
so,  but  I  do  not  quite  see  how  she  could  have  avoided  it. 
When,  for  instance,  she  speaks  of  a"depressive  position" 
she  could  say  that  the  word  depression  is  not  the  prerog- 
ative of  psychiatry ;  it  is  used  for  moods  in  the  neuroses 
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and  indeed  in  the  normal.  Perhaps  her  term  "paranoid 
phase"could  have  been  called  a"persecutory  phase,"  but 
the  terms  are  much  less  important  than  the  phenomena 
themselves  that  are  being  investigated. 

The  study  of  infantile  modes  of  thought,  however,  is 
far  from  being  the  only  contribution  Freud  made  to  the 
understanding  of  psychotic  processes.  Very  early  in  the 
history  of  psychoanalysis,  in  its  first  decennium,  the  Zurich 
school,  including  Abraham,  had  applied  Freud's  methods 
of  interpretation  to  the  elucidation  of  psychotic  symp- 
toms. Before  that  time  these  symptoms  were  considered 
to  be  quite  meaningless,  the  analogy  being  often  drawn 
between  them  and  the  jangling  discord  of  a  banged  piano. 
Applying  the  interpretative  methods  of  psychoanalysis 
revealed,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  are  replete  with  mean- 
ing and  that  the  thoughts  the  patient  is  trying  to  express 
by  means  of  them  are,  once  they  have  been  unraveled,  en- 
tirely intelligible.  Not  only  so,  but  the  thoughts  are  not 
in  themselves  mad,  but  are  consonant  with  those  of  other 
people.  To  understand  them  it  is  necessary  to  be  familiar 
with  the  distorting  mechanisms  of  condensation,  displace- 
ment, S3aTibolism  and  so  on,  which  Freud  had  discovered 
in  his  study  of  dream  life.  It  was  a  brilliant  confirmation 
of  Hughlings  Jackson's  intuitive  guess  about  the  resem- 
blance between  dream  life  and  insanity,  in  its  turn  a  mag- 
nificent stroke  of  o;enius. 

Moreover,  the  study  of  insanity  on  these  lines  are  not 
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simply  interpretative.  It  threw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  dy- 
namics of  the  disorder.  The  question  of  motivation  became 
for  the  first  time  a  central  problem,  and  Freud  would  prob- 
ably have  attached  more  importance  to  this  aspect  of  his 
discoveries  than  to  any  other.  These  dynamic  aspects  are 
bound  up  with  the  topographical  study  of  the  different 
layers  of  the  mind  and  also  with  the  quantitative,  economic 
factors,  this  total  study  being  what  Freud  called  metapsy- 
chology.  It  was  discovered  that  psychotic  patients,  like 
neurotic  ones,  have  had  to  struggle  with  intrapsychical 
conflicts  of  the  same  order  as  those  which  plague  the  so- 
called  normal.  Deep  terrors,  unbearable  feelings  of  guilt, 
destructive  and  murderous  tendencies,  conflicts  between 
love  and  hate  are  to  be  found  behind  psychotic  symptoms 
as  well  as  behind  neurotic  ones. 

The  clinical  study  and  classifying  of  psychotic  symp- 
toms and  syndromes  assumed  a  new  breadth  and  was  en- 
riched, much  as  morbid  anatomy  was,  by  the  histological 
studies  made  possible  by  the  discovery  of  the  microscope. 
In  fact  psychoanalysis  has  sometimes  been  defined  as  the 
histology  of  psychopathology.  Furthermore,  the  revela- 
tion that  they  were  meaningful  and  could  be  understood 
in  the  more  familiar  terms  of  the  normal  and  the  neurotic 
introduced  a  humanistic  attitude  into  psychiatry  which 
was  not  always  present  previously.  After  all,  to  deal  with 
beings  whose  behavior  and  utterances  seemed  to  be  en- 
tirely mad  and  unintelligible  had  been  inevitably  bewil- 
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dering  and  even  alienating.  It  would  have  been  easier  to 
understand  the  behavior  of  the  men  from  Mars  as  our 
science  fiction  writers  are  fond  of  depicting  them.  You 
will  agree  that  this  changed  attitude  towards  our  patients 
has  of  necessity  quickened  our  human  sympathy  for  them 
and  also  our  interest  in  the  nature  of  the  fate  that  has  be- 
fallen them.  They  are  much  nearer  to  us  than  they  ever 
were  before,  and  are  no  longer  merely  strange  creatures 
to  be  locked  up  and  fed.  Pinel  has  rightly  received  much 
praise  for  introducing  a  more  humane  treatment  of  the  in- 
sane, but  I  should  maintain  that  Freud  is  equally  deserv- 
ing of  praise  and  gratitude  for  introducing  a  more  human 
understanding  of  them. 

This  increase  in  knowledge,  however,  has  raised  prob- 
lems which  previously  had  not  seemed  at  all  pressing. 
Now  that  such  close  resemblances  have  been  established 
between  psychotic,  neurotic  and  even  normal  manifesta- 
tions, one  is  faced  as  never  before  with  the  problem  of  the 
essential  differences  between  them.  It  used  to  be  easy  to 
say  that  the  difference  between  an  insane  and  a  neurotic 
patient  was  simply  that  one  was  mad  and  the  other  not, 
but  this  obviously  does  not  carry  one  very  far.  It  was  a 
problem  that  greatly  exercised  Freud,  and  he  made  sev- 
eral attempts  to  solve  it.  He  wrote,  in  1924,  two  papers 
devoted  to  it.^  The  gist  of  the  first  one  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  statement  that  psychoneuroses  represent  the 
outcome  of  a  conflict  between  the  ego  and  the  id ;  narcis- 
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sistic  neuroses,  such  as  melancholia,  one  between  the  ego 
and  the  super-ego;  the  psychoses  between  the  ego  and 
the  outer  world.  What  is  decisive  in  the  difference  be- 
tween neuroses  and  psychoses  is  the  superior  strength  in 
the  former  of  the  influence  of  the  outer  world,  in  the  lat- 
ter of  the  impulses  of  the  id.  Impairment  of  the  sense  of 
reality  is  inherent  with  the  psychoses ;  it  also  takes  place 
with  the  neuroses,  but  in  a  different  and  more  secondary 
manner.  With  the  neuroses  the  initial  flight  is  from  the 
demands  of  the  id,  so  that  those  of  the  outer  world,  or  its 
internal  representative,  the  ego,  may  be  said  to  be  vic- 
torious. Neuroses  come  about  when  the  id  impulses  rebel 
against  that  success;  then  a  compromise  is  reached,  often 
accompanied  by  an  impairment  of  a  certain  section  of  real- 
ity. With  the  psychoses,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  id  im- 
pulses that  from  the  start  are  victorious,  and  there  is  flight 
from  a  piece  of  reality  that  is  denied ;  later  a  false  reality, 
such  as  delusions,  is  developed  as  a  substitute  for  the  real 
one.  So  one  may  say  that  neuroses  do  not  deny  reality; 
they  only  try  at  times  to  ignore  it.  Psychoses  deny  it  and 
try  to  substitute  something  else  for  it. 

Another  point  of  view  to  which  Freud  attached  impor- 
tance must  have  dated  ultimately  from  his  early  work  on 
aphasia.  ^°  It  concerned  the  significance  of  language  in  the 
different  strata  of  the  mind.  He  held  that  in  the  neuroses 
the  repression  means  withdrawing  libido  from  the  system 
of  consciousness  ( including  the  preconscious )  and  thus 
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separates  the  ideas  of  objects  from  those  of  words.  In  the 
deeper  disturbance  of  the  psychoses  hbido  is  withdrawn 
also  from  the  idea  of  objects.  Hence  the  changes  in  speech 
in  dementia  praecox  which  treats  the  concepts  of  words 
as  hysteria  does  those  of  objects ;  that  is  to  sa}^,  it  subordi- 
nates them  to  what  Freud  termed  "the  primary  process," 
with  its  condensations,  displacements  and  so  on. 

Since  Freud's  time  a  mass  of  valuable  work  has  been 
carried  out  on  the  finer  mechanisms  of  the  complex  pro- 
cesses that  constitute  psychotic  symptoms.  It  has  nearly 
all  been  done  in  Anglo-Saxon  countries,  so  you  will  no 
doubt  be  familiar  with  it.  It  has  even  included  therapeutic 
possibilities,  recently  summarized  in  Bychowski's  book,^^ 
that  transcend  Freud's  own  expectations.  In  the  broad 
survey  I  am  attempting  here,  however,  it  would  not  be 
appropriate  for  me  to  discuss  these  highl}^  technical  de- 
tails, but  I  should  like  to  quote  to  you  in  this  connection  a 
passage  from  a  letter  Freud  wrote  in  1930  to  Marie  Bona- 
parte which  illustrates  the  breadth  of  his  outlook  in  the 
therapy  of  psychoses.  "You  know  that  in  this  type  of  psy- 
chosis we  cannot  achieve  anything  by  analysis.  A  normal 
ego  with  which  we  can  enter  into  relations  is  lacking.  We 
know  that  the  mechanisms  of  the  psychoses  do  not  in  es- 
sence differ  from  those  of  the  neuroses,  but  we  have  not 
at  our  disposal  the  quantitative  excitation  that  we  need 
for  brino;ino;  about  chano;es  in  those  mechanisms.  Our 
hope  for  the  future  lies  here  in  organic  chemistry  or  in  an 
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approach  to  this  through  endocrinology.  Today  this  fu- 
ture is  still  far  off,  but  we  should  study  analytically  every 
case  of  psychosis  because  the  knowledge  thus  gained  will 
one  day  direct  the  chemical  therapy." 

Let  me  return  now  to  the  interesting  matter  of  the 
broadened  scope  of  psychiatry  which  we  owe  very  largely 
to  the  stimulation  Freud's  work  inaugurated.  The  realiza- 
tion that  all  children  in  the  course  of  their  development 
have  inevitably  to  pass  through  a  neurotic  stage  of  vary- 
ing intensity,  and  furthermore  that  the  anxieties,  inhi- 
bitions and  other  difficulties  during  school  age  are  later 
consequences  of  it  and  of  the  same  nature,  brought  psy- 
chiatrists into  an  entirely  new  field,  one  previously  re- 
served for  the  educator  and  clergy.  The  whole  range  of 
child  guidance  clinics  that  have  sprung  up  over  the  world 
are  a  witness  to  this  revolutionary  extension  of  the  psy- 
chiatrist's province.  If  a  small  child  displays  continual  tan- 
trums, persists  in  bed-wetting  or  refuses  to  eat,  it  is  no 
longer  believed  that  stern  discipline  is  a  panacea  for  all 
such  difficulties.  Problems  are  present  which  only  a  psy- 
chiatrist can  solve,  although  he  too  does  not  find  them  so 
easy  as  is  popularly  supposed.  Sternness  and  punishment 
are  going  out  of  fashion  in  child  upbringing,  more  so  than 
some  of  us  think  wise.  At  all  events  the  whole  attitude  to- 
wards children  has  undergone  a  far-reaching  change  since 
the  complexities  of  early  development  have  been  better 
appreciated.  Among  other  changes  may  be  mentioned  the 
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adjustment  in  the  transition  from  an  elementary  school  to 
a  more  advanced  school  as  a  result  of  Freud's  discovery 
that  mental  puberty  precedes  physical  puberty  by  two  or 
more  years. 

In  the  field  of  criminality  psychiatrists  used  to  be  called 
in  to  decide  whether  the  prisoner  was  or  was  not  insane  in 
the  legal  sense  of  the  word,  and  the  troubles  arising  from 
the  difference  between  the  medical  and  the  legal  outlook 
in  such  matters  are  still  far  from  solved.  But  our  work 
now  extends  far  beyond  that  relatively  simple  issue.  The 
determinist  attitude  in  which  we  are  necessarily  trained 
has  shifted  the  whole  problem  of  criminality  from  the 
moral  to  the  scientific  plane,  and  gradually  a  body  of 
knowledge  called  criminology  is  being  built  up,  with  in- 
ternational congresses  and  all  the  other  apparatus.  This 
has,  of  course,  its  humanitarian  motives  impelling  it,  but 
from  the  strictly  scientific  side  an  early  stimulus  was 
given  to  it  by  Freud's  unexpected  discovery  that  many 
criminals — we  do  not  yet  know  how  many — are  impelled 
to  their  actions  by  the  endeavor  to  evade  an  unconscious 
burden  of  guilt  through  replacing  it  by  a  socially  con- 
demned act.^^ 

Psychiatrists  are  also  playing  their  part  in  the  field  of 
sociology.  A  deeper  understanding  of  the  psychological 
motivations  on  which  our  social  institutions  are  founded 
is  leading  to  a  more  objective  estimate  of  them.  Fifty 
years  ago  it  would  not  have  occurred  to  anyone  in  the 
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throes  of  marital  disharmony  to  seek  the  help  of  a  psy- 
chiatrist, but  nowadays  that  is  a  daily  event.  The  exten- 
sive knowledge  psychiatrists  are  in  this  way  gaining  of 
the  extraordinary  complexities  of  marital  relationships 
must  in  time  make  their  advice  of  value  in  the  broader 
field  of  sexual  problems  in  the  community  at  large.  There 
is  much  evidence  to  show  that  in  man's  advance  to  com- 
munal life  in  the  past  ten  thousand  years  the  difficulties 
and  conflicts  inseparable  from  it  take  their  origin  ulti- 
mately in  unsolved  sexual  problems.  The  institution  of 
marriage,  though  it  has  no  doubt  helped  in  this  respect, 
certainly  does  not  provide  the  full  answer  to  them;  in- 
deed it  is  very  far  from  doing  so.  Yet  if  they  are  ever  to  be 
clarified  the  knowledge  gained  by  psychiatry  will  surely 
be  decisive.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  other  social  prob- 
lems such  as  racial  intolerance,  religious  conflicts  and 
many  more.  One  may  even  be  optimistic  enough  to  dream 
of  a  day  when  our  knowledge  could  be  of  use  in  the  con- 
fused field  of  politics  itself.  It  would  certainly  be  wonder- 
ful if  it  could  be  lifted  even  a  little  above  its  present  nur- 
sery level,  with  all  the  backbiting,  envy,  suspicion  and 
fear  that  belong  more  appropriately  to  that  stage  in  de- 
velopment. 

I  have  no  time  even  to  glance  at  the  contributions  psy- 
chiatry has  made  to  our  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  art  and  literature,  or  of  the  influence  it  has  already  ex- 
erted in  those  spheres.  Nor  is  it  possible  any  longer  to 
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study  seriously  the  past  history  of  mankind,  his  early  an- 
thropological evolution,  with  all  its  vast  deposits  in  myths, 
legends  and  folklore,  without  making  use  of  the  key  psy- 
chiatry has  provided  in  its  elucidation  of  the  significance 
of  primordial  phantasies.  All  this  has  happened  in  our 
lifetime. 

It  will  be  plain  to  you  that  in  this  last  part  of  my  dis- 
course I  have  been  using  the  word  psychiatry  when  strictly 
speaking  I  should  have  said  medical  psychology,  or  still 
more  accurately  psychoanalysis.  But  I  had  stressed  earlier 
the  close  approximation  of  these  disciplines  with  its  con- 
sequent widening  of  the  conception  and  scope  of  psychia- 
try in  its  broadest  sense.  And  at  this  point  I  wish  to  claim 
your  interest  in  what  I  will  call  a  crucial  dilemma,  one 
still  quite  unsolved,  in  the  evolution  of  psychoanalysis. 
Hitherto  no  motive  has  been  found,  and  it  is  not  very 
likely  that  one  ever  will  be,  to  permit  the  investigation  of 
the  deepest  and  most  intimate  layers  of  the  mind  except 
that  of  the  relief  of  suffering.  No  desire  for  scientific 
knowledge  alone  can  replace  that  primitive  need.  Therapy 
and  investigation  seem  to  be  indissolubly  linked.  Most  of 
us  have  drawn  the  conclusion,  which  at  first  sight  seems 
logical  enough,  that  there  must  therefore  always  be  a 
special  relation  between  psychoanalysis  and  the  medical 
profession  of  healing.  It  is  a  conclusion  that  Freud  himself 
vehemently  disclaimed,  and  indeed  he  even  saw  in  it  the 
chief  obstacle  to  the  advance  of  psychoanalytical  knowl- 
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edge.  According  to  him,  to  condemn  psychoanalysis  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  sub-section  or  department  of  psy- 
chiatry could  only  have  a  stultifying  effect  that  would  rob 
it  of  its  most  fructifying  possibilities  for  the  advantage  of 
culture  and  society  in  general.  It  cannot  be  expected  that 
anyone  engaged  in  the  unusually  exacting  and  arduous 
work  of  daily  psychoanalysis  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  acquire  a  profound  knowledge  of  other  realms  to  en- 
able him  to  make  the  most  fruitful  application  of  psycho- 
analysis to  them,  although  many  gallant  efforts  have  been 
made  in  that  direction. 

The  suggestion  had  been  made,  and  also  acted  on  to  a 
limited  extent,  that  we  invite  experts  from  other  fields  to 
be  trained  in  psychoanalysis  and  acquire  practical  exper- 
ience in  it,  then  incorporating  them  in  our  ranks.  They 
would  of  course  do  so  under  some  medical  supervision 
and  without  encroaching  on  fields,  such  as  consultation 
and  diagnosis,  where  they  could  not  be  qualified.  Unfor- 
tunately this  promising  suggestion  meets  with  the  diffi- 
culty that  such  desirable  guests  forsake  their  previous 
work  and  simply  become  practicing  psychoanalysts.  If  the 
leading  chess  player  of  America  can  desert  that  fascinating 
occupation  for  the  arduous  life  of  a  psychoanalyst  it  is  not 
surprising  that  anthropologists,  art  critics  and  historians, 
not  to  mention  educationists,  have  done  the  same.  To  do 
them  justice  we  need  not  ascribe  to  them  a  financial  mo- 
tive only.  More  important  is  the  consideration  that  one 
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does  not  gain  insight  into  depth  psychology  once  for  all 
time.  There  is  the  problem  of  retaining  it,  one  that  has 
baffled  many  former  ps3^choanalysts.  And  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  it  can  be  retained  without  being  constantl}^  refreshed 
and  expanded  by  personal  experience.  What  Goethe  said 
about  the  greyness  of  theory  is  applicable  to  psychoanal- 
3^sis  more  than  elsewhere.  I  have  stated  the  unsolved  di- 
lemma of  our  science  and  can  only  hope  that  you  will  not 
cease  to  search  for  a  solution  of  it. 

I  do  not  forget  that  I  am  addressing  a  mixed  assembly 
of  psychiatrists  and  psychoanalysts  and  will  therefore  ad- 
dress my  final  exhortation  to  you  both.  Freud,  through 
his  life's  work,  bestowed  inestimable  gifts  on  psychiatry, 
which  have  resulted  in  widening  its  scope,  in  enhancing 
its  dignit}^  and  in  raising  its  social  prestige.  It  would  be 
only  fitting  if  psychiatry  were  to  express  its  gratitude 
with  a  generous  gesture  in  return.  That  would  consist  in 
accepting  the  responsibility  of  its  widened  scope  and  re- 
fraining from  any  attempt  to  confine  psychoanalysis  to  a 
subordinate  and  cramped  corner  of  its  field.  In  practice 
it  would  signif}^  admitting  to  our  ranks,  naturally  under 
proper  supervisory  conditions,  a  selected  number  of  non- 
medical colleao;ues  drawn  from  neio;hborino;  fields  of 
science. 
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SIGMUND  FREUD:  THE  MAN 
AND  HIS  ACHIEVEMENTS 


SIGMUND  FREUD  was  born  a  hundred  years  ago  That 
simple  fact  is  being  commemorated  today  in  most  coun- 
tries of  the  world  from  India  and  Japan  to  Canada  and  the 
Argentine.  Plainly  such  commemoration  is  a  token  of 
Freud's  significance,  and  I  shall  try  in  a  few  words  to  in- 
dicate the  nature  of  that  significance,  and  also  to  describe 
what  manner  of  man  he  was. 

What  did  he  really  do  ?  That  can  be  most  shortly  an- 
swered by  saying  he  devised  a  method  of  exploring  a  pre- 
viously inaccessible  region  of  the  mind  we  now  call  the 
unconscious,  the  existence  of  which  had  often  been  sus- 
pected, and  he  used  this  method,  called  psychoanalysis,  to 
carry  out  a  most  detailed  investigation  of  the  contents  of 
the  unconscious,  including  its  highly  peculiar  mode  of 
functioning.  He  showed  that  there  exists  a  barrier  pre- 
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venting  the  content  of  the  unconscious  from  entering  con- 
sciousness except  under  strict  conditions.  He  regarded 
this  unconscious,  as  many  poets  and  philosophers  have, 
as  the  fount  of  our  conscious  thinking  and  interests.  The 
unconscious  contains  the  germs  of  both  the  highest  and 
the  lowest  parts  of  human  nature,  the  strictest  morality 
and  the  most  selfish  indulgence. 

We  have  learned  from  his  work  that  the  mind  is  not 
unitary  as  used  to  be  thought,  but  is  made  up  of  diverse 
and  often  conflicting  agencies.  This  new  conception  of  the 
mind,  and  the  exploration  of  the  unconscious  region  of  it, 
constitutes  not  only  a  revolution  in  knowledge,  but  the 
foundation  of  a  new  department  of  science  which  is  still 
in  the  early  stages.  Freud's  work  was  above  all  genetic. 
It  consisted  in  tracing  in  detail  the  evolution  of  the  mind 
from  earliest  infancy,  and  in  doing  so  it  threw  fresh  light 
on  the  nature  of  the  young  child's  mind.^  Here  his  an- 
nouncement of  the  intensity  of  hostile  wishes  to  be  found 
there,  and  still  more  the  dawn  of  sexual  impulses,  evoked 
angry  protests  at  what  was  felt  to  be  a  desecration  of  the 
pristine  innocence  of  childliood. 

Freud's  most  original  discoveries  were  made  through 
the  minute  investigation  of  dream  life,  which  affords  the 
most  direct  access  to  the  unconscious.  His  theory  of  the 
nature  and  meaning  of  dream  life  was  expounded  in  a 
book,  published  fifty-seven  years  ago,  which  is  considered 
to  be  his  masterpiece.^  This  material,  so  long  discarded 
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by  science,  proved  an  unexpected  mine  of  information.  It 
was  worked  out  not  only  on  his  own  person  but  in  the 
course  of  his  therapeutic  work  with  neurotic  patients.  In 
this  field  he  threw  much  light  on  the  sexual  nature  and 
origin  of  nervous  troubles  which  had  previously  been  so 
puzzling  and  obscure. 

Freud  believed  that  our  mental  processes  are  emana- 
tions ultimately  from  the  primordial  instincts,  which  we 
may,  for  short,  term  love  and  hate.  The  incessant  strife 
between  them,  in  spite  of  occasional  fusion  of  the  two, 
leads  to  innumerable  conflicts  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the 
mind  with  constant  reverberations  in  our  conscious  emo- 
tional attitudes.  Man  is  constantly  haunted,  usually  with- 
out being  in  a  position  to  recognize  it,  by  a  sense  of  danger 
arising  from  dread  of  his  primitive  instincts.  He  is  dom- 
inated to  a  far  greater  extent  than  he  knows  by  fear.  He 
has  a  thousand  ways  of  denying  and  disguising  his  deep 
anxieties  or  building  up  various  reassurances  against  them. 
Much  of  his  life  in  fact  is  occupied  without  his  realizing  it 
in  this  constant  struggle,  and  many  of  our  social  institu- 
tions have  ultimately  this  protective  aim. 

On  the  basis  of  all  this  Freud  then  applied  his  new  in- 
sight to  the  study  of  a  great  variety  of  psychological  and 
social  problems.  They  ranged  widely,  from  the  sources  of 
artistic  creativeness  to  the  origins  of  religious  beliefs, 
from  the  beginnings  of  conscience  and  morality  to  the 
profound  importance  of  early  family  relationships,  from 
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the  evolution  of  savagery  into  what  civihzation  we  pos- 
sess to  the  nature  of  the  deficiencies  so  easy  to  perceive 
in  this. 

Many  famous  thinkers,  here  and  abroad,  have  paid  trib- 
ute to  the  greatness  and  uniqueness  of  Freud's  achieve- 
ments. The  leading  academic  psychologist  of  our  time, 
for  instance.  Professor  McDougall,  gave  it  as  his  consid- 
ered judgment  that  Freud  had  contributed  more  to  our 
knowledge  of  human  nature  than  anyone  since  Aristotle, 
Another  distinguished  writer  spoke  of  him  as  "a  man  who 
deserves  to  be  acclaimed,  by  general  consent,  among  the 
greatest  of  any  age,  a  man  whose  luminous  mind  shed 
light  on  the  darkest  corners  of  human  experience  and 
whose  extraordinary  integrity  led  him  to  a  path  of  explor- 
ation from  which  the  boldest  had  previously  shrunk.  He 
discovered  a  new  continent  of  the  mind  and  became  its 
first  cartographer."  Here  is  another  quotation. "Sigmund 
Freud  had  no  Newton  before  him.  If  Einstein's  theory  of 
relativity  is  said  to  be  the  greatest  feat  the  human  intellect 
has  achieved,  it  is  difficult  to  find  further  words  for  the  at- 
tainment of  Freud." 

I  do  not  myself  find  these  eulogies  exaggerated,  but  to 
be  quite  frank  I  am  much  more  diffident  about  similarly 
laudatory  eulogies  concerning  Freud's  influence  on  the 
world,  though  many  such  are  to  be  found.  One  writer,  for 
example,  said: "It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  world  without 
Freud,  for  he  and  his  followers  have  shaped  the  thought 
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and  language  of  the  twentieth  century  man,"  Another 
wrote  :  "From  time  to  time  men  of  outstanding  gifts  alter 
our  outlook  on  the  world  in  one  relatively  restricted  field 
or  another.  .  .  .  But  changes  in  the  fundamental  categories 
in  terms  of  which  we  interpret  the  world  and  each  other, 
in  the  very  framework  of  our  thought  and  language,  are 
rare  in  history,  and  more  rarely  still  can  we  attribute  such 
a  change  to  one  man.  But  about  Freud,  the  inventor  of 
psycho-analysis,  there  can  be  no  doubt."  I  am  myself  in- 
clined to  doubt  that  estimate,  although  in  time  to  come  it 
may  well  prove  to  be  justified.  It  is  very  hard  for  a  con- 
scientious historian  to  measure  correctly  the  influence  of 
any  one  man  in  the  many  changes  of  the  past  half  century. 
Furthermore,  the  better  acquainted  one  is  with  Freud's 
work  the  less  important  does  one  estimate  the  extent  to 
which  it  has  been  absorbed  by  the  outside  world.  We  are 
far  more  impressed  by  what  remains  to  be  done  in  assim- 
ilating and  in  making  social  use  of  it. 

Nevertheless,  after  making  these  qualifications,  I  think 
a  claim  couldbe  made  out  for  a  very  considerable  influence 
even  at  this  relatively  early  date  since  Freud's  work  was 
presented.  As  a  result  of  it  most  informed  people  are  at 
least  coming  to  suspect  that  they  are  not  aware  of  all  that 
goes  on  in  their  minds,  that  their  thoughts  and  conduct 
may  at  times  be  influenced  by  mental  processes  hidden 
from  the  light  of  day.  That  is  at  all  events  a  faint  begin- 
ning. One  observes  it  in  daily  life.  Slips  of  the  tongue,  the 
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various  so-called  accidental  happenings  like  mislaying  ob- 
jects, forgettings  and  so  on,  are  no  longer  always  passed 
over  without  comment.  Indeed  the  underlying  motive  that 
produced  the  slip  is  often  detected,  and  even  mercilessly 
exposed  in  a  manner  that  may  lead  to  more  honesty  but 
also  to  some  degree  of  unpleasantness.  Then  the  news  has 
spread  that  dreams  have  a  meaning,  that  they  are  not 
the  discordant  chaos  they  appear,  and  moreover  that  the 
meaning  is  one  of  great  personal  significance.  This  is  dif- 
ferent from  knowing  how  and  why  they  come  about,  but 
it  is  often  enough  to  make  people  cautious  about  relating 
their  dreams  to  strangers.  Popularly,  Freud  is  more  asso- 
ciated with  the  topic  of  dreams  than  with  any  other  except 
perhaps  the  notion  that  more  of  our  wishes  and  conduct 
are  dictated  by  disguised  sexual  impulses  than  is  gener- 
ally supposed.  The  still  less  informed  are  apt  to  go  further 
and  assert  that  according  to  Freud  everything  has  a  sexual 
origin,  forgetting  thereby  how  much  of  his  theory  has  to 
do  with  conflict  between  sexual  and  moral  impulses.  It  is 
hard  to  say  how  much  of  our  increased  objectivity  towards 
the  manifold  forms  of  sexual  activit}'',  with  the  possibility 
of  discussing  them  openly  and  frankly,  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
Freud's  influence  and  how  much  to  other  factors  such  as 
a  reaction  against  Victorian  prudery,  but  it  must  be  very 
considerable. 

If  we  turn  to  more  technical  matters  there  is  far  more 
to  say,  for  the  insight  we  owe  to  Freud  has  affected  many 
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aspects  of  life.  There  is  the  more  humane  and  hopeful  at- 
titude towards  criminals,  the  better  understanding  of  the 
unhappiness  in  so  many  marriages,  the  widened  concep- 
tion of  how  many  difficulties  in  life  are  neurotic  and  re- 
mediable and  very  much  more.  Many  changes  in  school 
education,  in  the  relationship  of  teacher  to  pupil,  and  in 
the  general  upbringing  of  children  can  be  traced  to  Freud's 
influence  in  inculcating  a  more  sympathetic  understanding 
of  the  difficulties  children  have  to  overcome  during  their 
development.  Some  of  his  doctrines  have  here  been  wrong- 
ly applied  through  misunderstanding  them.  Thus  we  have 
used  the  word  "repression, "a  translation  of  the  German 
Verdrdngung,  as  a  purely  technical  term  to  denote  the 
keeping  of  certain  mental  processes  from  consciousness. 
Freud  never  expressed  any  judgment  of  value  about  this 
occurrence.  It  is  an  inevitable  one  that  must  always  take 
place  during  early  development,  and  its  consequences  may 
be  either  good  or  bad  according  to  circumstances.  Un- 
fortunately the  word  has  often  been  confounded  with  its 
more  usual  meaning  in  English,  such  as  when  we  speak 
of  repressing  a  rebellion.  So  many  people  have  wrongly 
imagined  that,  according  to  Freud,  it  is  always  harmful  to 
check  a  child  or  to  frustrate  its  wishes  in  any  way.  Actually 
a  child  has  much  need  of  external  control  to  help  it  deal 
with  its  undesirable  impulses :  it  is  thrusting  too  much 
responsibility  on  it  to  leave  it  to  itself  at  a  time  when  its 
own  self-controlling  agencies  are  still  not  fully  developed. 
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A  field  in  which  Freud's  ideas  are  only  slowly  winning 
acceptance  is  that  of  Anthropology,  particularly  its  de- 
partment called  prehistory  which  deals  with  the  early  de- 
velopment of  mankind.  In  his  analyses  of  infantile  life 
Freud  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  by  a  number  of  features 
very  reminiscent  of  what  had  been  reported  in  the  men- 
tality of  the  most  primitive  tribes  now  living.  They  were 
features  characteristic  of  the  deeper  layers  of  the  mind.  A 
striking  one  was  the  belief  in  the  omnipotence  of  one's 
thoughts,  so  that  one  only  had  to  wish  for  something  to 
make  it  come  true.  This  naive  form  of  wish-fulfillment 
underlies  the  beliefs  in  magic  and  superstition  from  which 
even  civilized  man  is  far  from  free.  It  has  its  dark  side  also, 
the  fear  lest  one's  hostile  and  perhaps  unavowed  wishes 
might  come  true,  leading  to  both  remorse  and  punish- 
ment. This  is  a  frequent  accompaniment  of  the  grief  we 
feel  at  the  loss  of  a  dear  one,  about  whom  we  may  at 
times  have  had  unkind  thoughts  that  now  have  apparently 
brought  about  his  death. 

I  cannot  go  into  all  the  irrational  associations,  symbol- 
isms and  confusions  of  thought  typical  of  the  primitive 
mind,  but  I  will  mention  one  other  interesting  feature. 
In  investigating  the  deeply  buried  phantasies  of  infants 
Freud  pretty  regularly  came  across  cannibalistic  impulses. 
Now  we  know  that  the  practice  of  cannibalism  is  far  from 
extinct  in  certain  parts  of  the  world  and  also  that  it  is  oc- 
casionally revived  among  civilized  races  in  time  of  stress 
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such  as  shipwreck,  famine  or  in  concentration  camps. 
Moreover,  the  study  of  early  rituals  and  beliefs  makes  it 
probable  that  the  practice  may  well  have  been  a  universal 
one  in  the  early  days  of  man's  history.  So  the  inference 
seems  very  plausible  that  the  cannibalistic  impulses  of  our 
children  may  represent  a  primitive  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  mankind  which  we  have  overcome  so  thoroughly 
as  to  find  it  not  merely  repulsive  but  unthinkable.  If  that 
is  so  then  the  psychoanalytic  study  of  the  early  develop- 
ment of  young  children  would  have  to  be  correlated  in 
general  with  that  of  man's  prehistoric  development.  Freud 
thought  this  highly  probable,  and  furthermore  that  by 
such  studies  it  might  be  possible  to  throw  out  suggestions 
— difficult  to  verify,  it  is  true — about  the  stages  through 
which  early  man's  evolution  passed.  But  we  have  not  yet 
begun  to  apply  his  principles  in  the  vast  field  of  inter- 
national relations,  with  its  distressing  accompaniments 
of  envy,  fear  and  suspicion  so  reminiscent  of  the  nursery. 
Finally  it  is  of  interest  to  ask  what  manner  of  man  this 
was  who  performed  these  revolutionary  feats.  He  was  a 
man  who  had  a  very  hard  life  and  in  consequence  thought 
it  a  mistake  to  pretend  that  life  is  easy ;  if  we  are  prepared 
to  find  it  hard  we  shall  enjoy  the  goodness  in  it  all  the 
more.  His  parents  were  middle-class  Jews  who  in  his  early 
childhood  fell  on  evil  times,  and  his  youth  was  spent  in 
poverty.  Poverty  pursued  him  into  middle  life.  Even  in 
his  late  twenties  he  could  reproach  himself  for  the  extrav- 
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agance  of  buying  a  stick  of  chocolate  to  still  his  hunger  or 
for  enjoying  a  good  meal  to  which  he  had  been  invited 
when  his  sisters  had  nothing  to  eat.  After  the  first  World 
War  he  was  financially  ruined  by  the  inflation  that  fol- 
lowed it  in  Austria.  His  work  met  with  bitter  opposition, 
but  he  was  never  cast  down  by  the  abuse  that  was  plenti- 
fully heaped  upon  him  and  usually  found  some  humorous 
and  penetrating  comment  about  it.  On  his  eightieth  birth- 
day he  received  congratulations  from  all  over  the  world, 
but  a  number  of  newspapers  published  articles  express- 
ing detestation  of  his  work.  Freud  simply  remarked : 
"It  is  gratifying  to  find  there  is  still  some  honesty  in  the 
world." 

He  met  with  far  less  official  recognition  in  his  life  than 
falls  to  the  lot  of  most  great  scientists.  A  small  American 
University  was  the  only  one  to  bestow  on  him  an  honor- 
ary degree.  At  the  end  of  his  life,  however,  he  was  made 
a  Foreign  Member  of  our  Royal  Society,  an  honor  he  ap- 
preciated highly.  Three  of  his  close  friends,  who  had  col- 
laborated with  him  for  a  few  years,  repudiated  his  work 
and  left  him.  For  the  last  sixteen  years  of  his  life  he  had 
to  endure  a  painful  cancer  which  ultimately  killed  him 
soon  after  he  fled  to  England  from  Nazi  persecution. 

On  the  other  side  he  had  an  unusually  happy  family  life, 
united  in  affection,  and  a  multitude  of  good  friends.  The 
opposition  his  work  provoked  led  to  some  very  untrue 
legends  about  his  supposed  personality,  which  I  have  had 
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to  contradict  in  the  official  biography  I  have  undertaken;^ 
I  could  speak  from  first-hand  knowledge,  having  known 
Freud  intimately  for  more  than  thirty  years.  Thus  he  was 
certainly  neither  the  dry  and  disagreeable  nor  the  intol- 
erant man  he  has  been  painted  in  some  quarters.  I  always 
found  him  a  warm-hearted  friend,  a  delightful  companion 
with  a  rich  sense  of  humor  covering  his  underlying  ser- 
iousness. He  was  fond  of  answering  a  question  or  illus- 
trating an  argument  by  quoting  some  excellent  Jewish 
anecdote  of  which  he  had  an  ample  fund  at  his  disposal. 
He  was  never  cynical,  but  he  could  on  occasion  be  very 
wittily  sardonic.  He  was  very  fluent  in  both  speech  and 
writing  and  had  a  supreme  mastery  of  expression  with  a 
remarkable  distinctiveness  of  phrase.  He  very  much  dis- 
liked quarreling,  and  there  is  only  one  such  example  on 
record  in  his  life ;  when  he  was  forced  to  part  from  anyone 
he  did  so  as  amicably  as  possible.  He  was  a  modest  man 
with  a  scientist's  true  humility  towards  the  complex  mag- 
nitude of  the  world. 

Freud  did  not  have  a  high  opinion  of  mankind  in  gen- 
eral. The  virtues  he  valued  most  highly  were  kindliness 
and  probity,  and  the  qualities  he  most  disliked  were  bru- 
tality and  hypocrisy.  He  considered  that  only  a  small  mi- 
nority of  people  were  made  of  pure  gold  in  these  respects. 
Good  behavior  with  most  people  was  dictated  not  by  in- 
nate goodness  but  by  such  motives  as  a  bad  conscience, 
fear  of  social  opinion  and  the  like.  This  rather  black  and 
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white  view  of  mankind  often  led  Freud  astray  in  his  deal- 
ings with  men.  He  had  a  certain  rather  naive  optimism 
which  made  him  hope,  or  even  assume,  that  a  newcomer 
would  be  one  of  the  chosen,  and  then  on  discovering  later 
some  flaws  on  his  character  he  would  feel  unduly  disap- 
pointed and  even  personally  let  down.  This  difficulty  never 
arose  with  people  he  was  really  fond  of ;  with  them  there 
were  no  limits  to  the  tolerance  with  which  he  would  re- 
gard their  deficiencies.  Naturally  the  attitude  I  have  de- 
scribed made  him  rather  an  easy  prey  to  the  less  reputable 
type  of  journalist.  One  would  approach  him,  professing 
great  interest  in  his  work  and  ideas,  and  Freud  would  be 
tempted  to  discourse  with  him  more  intimately  and  frank- 
ly than  was  always  wise.  Then  it  might  happen  that  things 
said  definitely  off' the  record  would  appear  in  sensational 
headlines,  accompanied  by  greatly  embroidered  distor- 
tions or  even  pure  inventions  of  what  he  was  supposed  to 
have  said.  It  was  only  towards  the  end  of  his  life  that  bit- 
ter experience  made  him  more  wary  of  these  snares. 

By  nature  Freud  was  endowed  with  unusually  strong 
emotions ;  he  could  both  love  and  hate  passionately.  But 
that  gift  went  with  an  equally  strong  self-control,  so  that 
the  emotions  were  hardly  ever  displayed  to  outsiders.  The 
strength  in  them  was  devoted  to  intense  concentration  in 
his  search  for  knowledge.  One  remarkable  feature  of  the 
self-control  was  an  unusually  tenacious  reserve. This  could 
be  so  noteworthy  as  at  times  to  deserve  the  word  secrecy, 
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particularly  in  regard  to  his  love  life.  I  recollect  an  amus- 
ing example  of  this.  He  told  us  he  had  a  private  reason  for 
not  being  able  to  attend  a  meeting  on  a  certain  date.  A 
few  daj^s  later  in  a  burst  of  expansiveness  he  confessed  to 
one  of  us  that  it  was  the  date  of  his  silver  wedding  anni- 
versary, but  he  begged  him  to  treat  that  information  as 
strictly  confidential.  When  he  had  to  reveal  much  of  his 
inner  life  by  giving  the  associations  to  his  dreams  in  his 
great  work  The  hitej'pretation  of  Drea?ns  he  had  to  admit 
to  all  sorts  of  unpleasant  and  derogatory  thoughts  he  un- 
covered in  the  course  of  his  self-analysis,  but  he  was  care- 
ful to  exclude  anything  relating  to  the  affectionate  side  of 
his  nature,  intense  as  that  was.  Nor  would  he  disclose  any 
of  his  numerous  generous  deeds. 

Freud  was  a  man  of  wide  interests  and  culture.  He  was 
deeply  versed  in  classical  literature  as  well  as  in  the  nob- 
lest examples  of  European  literature.  His  chief  hobby  was 
the  collecting  of  antiquities  from  ancient  Greece,  Egypt 
and  Babylonia.  He  was  on  terms  of  personal  friendship 
with  the  best  known  writers  of  his  time  such  as  Thomas 
Mann,  Romain  Holland,  Arthur  Schnitzler,  Lou  Salome, 
Arnold  Zweig  and  Stefan  Zweig,  and  he  conducted  a  reg- 
ular correspondence  with  most  of  them. 

In  Freud's  character  there  were  two  outstanding  fea- 
tures :  one  was  an  amazing  intellectual  courage  that  could 
face  the  most  unwelcome  facts,  and  in  his  discoveries  he 
encountered  many.  The  other  was  an  absolute  integrity 
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of  mind  and  love  of  truth  that  brooked  no  compromise  in 
his  devotion  to  it. 

His  own  rigid  standards  of  probity  were  manifest  both 
in  his  work  and  in  his  personal  integrity.  Many  times 
friends  begged  him  to  make  his  doctrines  more  acceptable 
by  using  some  nondescript  word  instead  of  the  blunt  word 
"sexual,"  but  he  firmly  maintained  that  once  one  em- 
barked on  the  slippery  slope  of  compromise  with  truth, 
as  several  of  his  earlier  followers  did  in  fact,  one  could 
not  foresee  where  one  would  end.  Unsympathetic  readers 
of  his  works  would  on  this  account  sometimes  interpret 
this  integrity  as  inflexibility,  perhaps  even  as  hardness, 
but  to  Freud  truth  came  before  everything  else.  The  same 
standards  applied  to  his  personal  dealings.  During  the 
famous  Leopold-Loeb  trial  in  America  in  the  early  twen- 
ties a  protagonist  of  the  defense  offered  him  fifty  thousand 
dollars  or  any  sum  he  cared  to  name  if  he  would  come  and 
testify  to  the  irresponsibility  of  the  prisoners.  To  ensure 
his  personal  comfort  —  he  was  then  in  ill  health  —  they 
would  charter  a  special  liner  and  place  it  entirely  at  his 
disposal.  Freud  merely  smiled  and  sent  a  dignified  refusal. 

All  in  all  Freud's  personality  well  matched  the  great- 
ness of  his  achievements.  On  this  centenary  we  salute  the 
memory  of  a  great  man  whose  services  to  humanity  are 
only  beginning  to  come  to  fruition. 
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FREUD  IS  DEAD.  These  simple  words,  charged  with 
meaning,  have  re-echoed  widely  throughout  the  world. 
To  the  small  remaining  circle  of  those  who  enjoyed  his 
friendship  the  words  signify  a  direct  and  inestimable  loss. 
Never  again  shall  we  experience  that  peculiar  union  of 
good-will  and  realism  so  characteristic  of  his  personality. 
Quite  devoid  of  illusions — no  man  could  be  more  so — yet 
he  was  enamoured  of  life,  and  one  left  him  after  every 
talk  with  the  sensation  of  having  inspired  a  bracing  air 
under  a  clear  sky.  And  then  there  was  his  sense  of  life, 
his  hearty  greeting,  his  unfailing  interest  in  the  small 
things  as  well  as  in  the  great ;  every  sentence  expressing 
both  distinction  and  thought;  the  instant  readiness  to 
help,  the  essential  kindliness  of  nature,  the  warmth  of 
personal  feeling,  the  fulness  of  personality.  A  sum  of 
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such  features  made  him  not  only  a  great  man,  but  an  en- 
dearing figure  who  of  necessity  inspired  fondness,  respect 
and  devotion  in  all  near  him. 

As  one  who  enjoyed  his  friendship  through  good  and 
bad  times  for  more  than  thirty  years  I  find  it  hard  to  say 
which  feature  of  his  personality  most  impressed  me — his 
unfailing  serenity  in  painful  circumstances,  his  unbreak- 
able courage  and  determination,  his  cheerful  humour  and 
keen  appreciation  of  the  little  things  of  daily  life,  or  the 
goodness  of  his  character  and  personality.  He  had  the  sim- 
plicity that  seems  always  to  accompany  true  greatness  in 
men,  though  without  any  of  the  illusions  about  humanity 
that  sometimes  allows  simplicity  to  decline  into  simple- 
ness.  His  loyal t}^  to  friends  was  never  blind,  but  was  con- 
ditioned by  their  relationship  to  him ;  when  disappointed 
or  wounded  he  rarely  hit  back,  though  he  never  prided 
himself  on  turning  the  other  cheek.  When  deserted  by  a 
friend  he  took  thought  rather  on  the  value  the  friendship 
had  once  had ;  now  it  was  over  there  was  nothing  more  to 
be  said.  This  experience  he  had  to  taste  many  times,  since 
the  emotions  stirred  by  his  work  were  such  as  not  all  co- 
workers could  serenely  master,  and  those  who  could  not 
were  apt  to  express  their  difficulties  by  personal  unpleas- 
antness. Freud  has  often  been  called  a  pessimist,  but  it  is 
likely  that  this  phase  signifies  rather  a  projection  of  the 
depressing  feelings  some  aspects  of  his  work  evoked  in 
idealistic  readers.  In  truth  his  temperament  was  decidedly 
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a  cheerful  one.  I  have  seen  him  deeply  grieved  in  moments 
of  personal  bereavement  ( and  he  suffered  a  number  of 
bitter  experiences  of  this  nature ) ;  I  have  seen  him  grave 
and  helpless  in  the  face  of  injustice  and  cruelty  that  he 
could  not  avert;  I  have  seen  him  in  acute  and  hopeless 
physical  misery,  but  I  never  saw  him  inwardly  depressed. 
A  man  who  continues  his  work  unremittingly,  being  at 
the  same  time  a  source  of  joy  and  stimulation  to  his  en- 
vironment, for  sixteen  years  after  an  excision  of  the  su- 
perior maxilla  (followed  by  many  operations  for  the  re- 
currence of  the  cancer)  cannot  fairly  be  described  as  a 
pessimist. 

Freud  was  not  destined  to  end  his  days  in  Vienna,  the 
city  whose  fame  is  enhanced  through  his  genius.  Des- 
poiled and  insulted  by  the  Nazi  invaders  of  Austria,  he 
chose  the  road  of  exile  rather  than  submit  to  further  in- 
dignities or  worse.  I  approached  Sir  Samuel  Hoare,  then 
the  Home  Secretary,  and  shall  never  forget  the  ready  and 
sympathetic  welcome  he  accorded  to  the  idea  of  a  refuge 
in  England  being  offered  to  Freud,  his  family  and  a  num- 
ber of  his  colleagues.  Freud  himself  was  specially  grati- 
fied, since  England  was  of  all  countries  the  one  he  had  all 
his  life  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  He  was  received  here 
with  every  courtesy.  Hearing  of  the  state  of  his  health, 
the  officers  of  the  Royal  Society  waived  the  immemorial 
demand  for  attendance  at  Burlington  House  to  sign  the 
roll-book,  and  instead  waited  on  him  at  his  residence,  a 
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privilege  previously  accorded  only  to  a  reigning  sovereign. 
I  shall  never  forget  his  humorously  exultant  cry  of  'Heil 
Hitler'  when  he  first  caught  sight  of  the  garden  where, 
thanks  to  that  baleful  spirit,  he  was  to  enjoy  many  happy 
hours.  Despite  the  suffering  inflicted  by  almost  constant 
pain  and  discomfort  his  nature  expanded  joyfully  at  the 
sense  of  freedom  he  experienced  in  England  and  at  the 
loving  care  with  which  his  family  and  friends  were  able 
to  surround  him. 

To  the  wider  group  of  psycho-analysts  who  may  or  may 
not  have  known  Freud  personally,  his  passing  brings  the 
pang  of  losing  their  chief  teacher,  the  source  of  all  their  an- 
alytical knowledge  and  interests.  More  than  that,  Freud's 
personality  shone  through  in  his  writings  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  an  attentive  student  of  them  could  not  but  feel  a 
direct  knowledge  of  him,  as  of  a  distant  friend.  Then  there 
is  the  thought  that  we  can  no  longer  look  for  any  more  of 
his  ever-fresh  and  stimulating  additions  to  our  knowledge. 
We  have  received  all  that  we  can  and  we  now  have  to  build 
for  ourselves  on  that  basis. 

A  still  wider  circle  of  discerning  people,  with  some  ap- 
preciation of  the  distant  bearing  of  Freud's  discoveries, 
will  feel  that  his  death  constitutes  one  of  the  important 
dates  in  human  history.  The  future  world  may  well  speak 
of  a  pre-Freudian  and  a  post-Freudian  era  in  thought. 
Man's  conquest  of  nature  has  been  proceeding  for  many 
thousands  of  years  and  fumbling  attempts  have  often  been 
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made  in  his  more  difficult  task  of  self-conquest,  but  Freud's 
life-work  represents  the  first  serious  endeavour  to  apply 
to  it  the  methods  of  science.  Although  man  has  made  since 
the  dawn  of  history  hardly  any  perceptible  progress  in  the 
direction  of  self-conquest,  the  existence  of  this  problem 
and  the  need  to  solve  it  had  long  been  recognized  by  re- 
ligion and  philosophy,  if  not  by  science.  One  may  fairly 
say,  however,  that  before  Freud,  little,  if  any,  light  had 
been  thrown  on  the  real  nature  of  the  problem.  With  only 
his  conscious  mind  at  his  disposal,  man  has  for  aeons 
struggled  to  make  something  worth  while  of  life,  but  now 
for  the  first  time,  thanks  to  Freud's  genius  and  labours, 
he  has  been  given  the  opportunity  of  access  to  his  uncon- 
scious mind  where  his  essential  difficulties  and  problems 
reside.  With  all  these  inner  difficulties  man  has  made  a 
considerable  muddle  of  existence  and  has  been  responsible 
for  endless  unnecessary  misery  as  well  as  for  superb  acts 
of  creation.  Now  at  long  last,  with  the  advent  of  Freud, 
he  has  the  chance  of  making  his  life  anew.  Vistas  open 
here  of  distant  perspectives  which  we  ourselves  shall  not 
explore  and  we  have  to  rest  content  with  the  satisfaction 
of  having  at  least  glimpsed  them.  It  will  be  long,  perhaps 
centuries,  before  the  bearing  of  Freud's  work  on  the  weal 
and  woe  of  mankind  is  truly  appreciated  and  before  full 
use  is  made  of  it,  but  when  this  happens  his  name  will  be- 
come imperishingly  engraved  as  one  of  the  greatest  bene- 
factors of  mankind. 
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It  is  not  proposed  here  to  recount  the  well-known  facts 
of  Freud's  career.  He  has  himself  narrated  the  essential 
ones  in  his  Selbstdarstelliing .  Nor  is  this  the  moment  to 
attempt  an  objective  and  comprehensive  study  of  his  per- 
sonality. One  must,  however,  express  the  earnest  hope 
that  this  will  be  done  in  the  lifetime  of  those  who  knew 
him,  for  it  would  be  a  neglect  of  our  duty  to  posterity  to 
allow  it  to  go  by  default.  Future  generations  of  psycholo- 
gists will  assuredly  wish  to  know  what  manner  of  man  it 
was  who,  after  two  thousand  years  of  vain  endeavour  had 
gone  by,  succeeded  in  fulfilling  the  Delphic  injunction: 
know  thyself.  Their  wish  will  not  be  one  of  simple  cur- 
iosity; they  will  understand  that  to  know  Freud's  per- 
sonality will  bring  them  closer  to  the  inspiration  of  his 
achievement.  They  will,  furthermore,  have  a  legitimate 
scientific  interest  in  trying  to  comprehend  the  precise  bal- 
ance of  mental  energies  that  made  it  possible  for  him  to 
accomplish  his  Herculean  feats.  For  Herculean  they  truly 
were.  Few,  if  any,  have  been  able  to  go  as  far  as  he  did  on 
the  path  of  self-knowledge  and  self-mastery — even  with 
the  aid  of  the  pioneer  torch  he  provided  with  his  methods 
and  previous  exploration,  and  even  with  the  invaluable 
assistance  of  years  of  daily  personal  work  with  expert 
mentors.  How  one  man  alone  could  have  broken  all  this 
new  ground,  and  overcome  all  diflficulties  unaided,  must 
ever  remain  a  cause  for  wonder.  It  was  the  nearest  to  a 
miracle  that  human  means  can  compass,  one  that  surely 
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surpasses  even  the  loftiest  intellectual  achievements  in 
mathematics  and  pure  science.  Copernicus  and  Darwin 
dared  much  in  facing  the  unwelcome  truths  of  outer  real- 
ity, but  to  face  those  of  inner  reality,  costs  something  that 
only  the  rarest  of  mortals  would  unaided  be  able  to  give. 

Doubtless  many  qualities  went  to  make  up  such  an  orig- 
inal mind  as  Freud's  was,  but  he  possessed  certain  notable 
ones  in  such  a  high  degree  that  they  must  surely  have 
played  an  important  part  in  making  possible  his  creative 
work. They  thus  deserve  to  be  specially  signalized,  though 
it  would  be  inappropriate  here  to  offer  conjectures  about 
their  source  or  inner  significance.  We  know  that  purely 
intellectual  gifts  alone  are  inadequate  for  the  purpose  of 
endopsychic  exploration.  Freud  possessed  these,  it  is  plain, 
in  rich  measure,  though  he  himself  did  not  esteem  them 
highly.  We  look  rather  for  what  may  be  called  traits  of  char- 
acter, and  here  also  Freud's  endowment  was  out-standing. 

If  one  had  to  place  one  of  these  traits  above  all  others 
it  would  probably  be  that  of  the  amazing  intellectual  cour- 
age —  the  rarest  most  transcendent  form  of  courage  — • 
Freud  displayed.  When  faced  over  and  again  with  the  dark 
unknown,  and  apparently  unknowable,  his  impulse  was 
always  to  press  forward,  undaunted  by  the  possibilities 
of  what  he  might  encounter  and  alone  in  an  uncharted 
territory  with  no  precursor  or  companion  with  whom  to 
share  his  doubts.  He  possessed  the  quality  of  intellectual 
daring  in  the  highest  degree.  Horror,  fear,  disgust  at  the 
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revelations  made  within  the  depths  of  his  own  mind  or  in 
those  of  his  patients :  nothing  restrained  him — least  of  all 
the  knowledge  of  what  his  colleagues  would  probably 
think  of  his  findings.  Perhaps  the  hardest  obstacle  of  all 
to  overcome  was  not  the  content  alone  of  the  unconscious 
material,  but  the  extraordinary  form  it  took.  Never  be- 
fore had  anyone  dared  to  read  sense  and  meaning  into 
mental  processes  that  so  flagrantly  ignored  all  the  mental 
laws  of  logical  exposition.  Imagine  meeting  a  race  of  be- 
ings whose  minds  were  timeless,  had  no  conception  of  a 
negative,  were  quite  insensitive  to  contradictory  juxta- 
positions and  who  expressed  themselves  by  the  curious 
devices  of  displacement,  condensation,  primitive  symbol- 
ism and  all  the  other  mechanisms  with  which  Freud  has 
made  us  familiar.  How  many  investigators  in  that  situa- 
tion would  have  ventured  to  think  it  possible  to  read  sense 
into  such  a  meaningless  farrago  ?  Moreover,  with  the  ma- 
terial in  question,  that  of  dreams,  neurotic  and  psychotic 
phantasies,  etc.,  he  had  been  assured  beforehand  by  all 
authorities  that  it  was  by  definition  devoid  of  meaning, 
being  the  jumbled  product  of  disorder  in  the  organ  itself 
of  meaning — the  brain;  after  all,  Freud  had  been  edu- 
cated, not  as  a  psychologist  or  mythologist,  but  in  the 
tenets  of  orthodox  neurology.  Undeterred  by  this  bias, 
however,  Freud  determined  to  examine  the  facts  them- 
selves and  let  nothing  but  their  evidence  influence  his 
conclusions. 
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What  little  we  know  of  intellectual  courage,  that  quality 
so  seldom  found  even  among  men  of  distinction,  indicates 
that  it  is  closely  akin  to  scepticism.  Those  possessing  it 
do  not  take  things  for  granted,  nor  are  they  affected  by 
the  opinions  of  others.  They  prefer  to  suspend  their  judge- 
ment until  they  can  examine  the  matter  personally  and 
form  their  own  opinion.  Freud's  indifference  to  the  views 
of  other  people  was  one  of  his  most  highly  developed 
characteristics,  one  so  striking  as  to  be  observed  in  or- 
dinary life  by  those  who  met  him  even  casually.  Certain 
aspects  of  it — in  the  way  he  insisted  on  coming  to  an  in- 
dependent decision  even  in  small  matters — were  so  pro- 
nounced as  to  evoke  the  epithets  'opinionated',  'suspi- 
cious', or  even  'obstinate'  on  the  part  of  the  unsympathetic, 
where  his  friends  would  rather  speak  of  his  resolution, 
determination  or  independence  of  spirit.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
it  is  of  interest  that  on  rare  occasions  faint  hints  would 
transpire  of  just  the  opposite  qualities,  namely,  of  credu- 
lity or  suggestibility,  so  that  one  might  wonder  if  his 
pronounced  independence  had  not  in  part  been  developed 
as  a  reaction  to  some  early  propensities  of  that  sort.  There 
can,  however,  be  no  doubt  about  the  great  value  this  qual- 
ity of  independence  had  both  in  the  scepticism  indispen- 
sable to  his  scientific  inquiries  and  to  the  life  of  a  pioneer 
these  brought  in  their  train. 

A  mere  tendency  to  doubt  and  to  ignore  conventional 
opinions  cannot  in  itself  lead  to  originality  in  any  signifi- 
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cant  sense ;  it  may  end  only  in  social  eccentricity.  It  relates 
to  true  originality  only  when  it  is  informed,  i.e.  only  when 
the  scepticism  is  founded  on  some  objective  reason  and 
not  on  any  personal  foible.  The  elusive  qualities  of  judge- 
ment, of  critical  power  and  especially  of  self-criticism,  are 
necessary  to  this  end,  and  these  qualities  also  Freud  pos- 
sessed in  a  high  degree.  He  had  a  judicial  mind,  one  which 
would  unprejudicedly  balance  differing  considerations  and 
could  with  an  intuitive  sense  of  perspective  distinguish 
the  important  from  the  unimportant,  the  essential  from 
the  irrelevant.  By  significant  originality  one  must  mean 
something  more  than  flashes  of  insight,  however  brilliant 
and  accurate  these  may  be.  With  most  of  Freud's  dis- 
coveries it  is  possible  to  point  to  precursors — indeed  he 
himself  called  attention  to  them — who  had  made  what 
may  be  called  lucky  guesses.  Freud's  merit  lay  in  taking 
his  new  ideas  seriously,  in  following  them  up  in  detail 
with  unsparing  labour,  and  in  not  resting  until  he  had  es- 
tablished them  on  a  wide  basis  of  correlation  with  other, 
known  ideas.  He  once  compared  the  difference  in  these 
two  attitudes  to  that  between  a  casual  flirtation  and  a 
responsible  marriage. 

For  courageous  scepticism  to  result  in  valuable  origin- 
ality it  needs  another  quality  besides  judgement,  namely, 
honesty  of  mind.  With  Freud  this  virtue  was  so  immed- 
iate and  innate  that  it  infused  his  whole  personality.  And 
he  was  as  honest  with  himself  as  with  others.  He  was 
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always  the  first  to  point  out  the  imperfections  and  misap- 
prehensions in  his  work,  and  in  correcting  them  in  the  in- 
terest of  greater  accuracy  he  was  indifferent  to  the  charges 
brought  against  him  of  self-contradiction  or  fickle  change- 
ability. His  sensitiveness  to  the  inner  voice  of  criticism, 
however,  was  accompanied  by  a  remarkable  resistance  to 
any  outside  influence  or  pressure;  here  he  displayed  a 
courage  in  the  face  of  bitter  opposition,  and  a  tenacity  in 
his  adherence  to  his  hardly-won  convictions,  that  in  them- 
selves raise  him  far  above  most  of  his  contemporaries. 
Honesty  with  Freud  was  more  than  a  simple  natural  habit. 
It  became  an  active  love  of  truth  and  justice — the  Maat  of 
whom  he  wrote  so  warmly  in  his  last  book — and  brought 
with  it  an  equally  strong  dislike  of  any  deception,  ambig- 
uousness  or  prevarication.  Even  the  simplest  form  of  com- 
promise, a  quality  that  would  certainly  have  made  his  life 
easier,  was  anathema  to  him.  He  went  so  far  here  as  to 
develop  a  dislike  of  the  usual  formalities  of  social  relation- 
ships, conventional  or  otherwise,  and  laid  little  store  by 
the  common  graces  of  life. 

Though  perhaps  not  by  nature  devoid  of  the  capacity 
for  truculence  and  pugnacity  Freud  must  early  in  life  have 
decided  that  it  was  a  quality  not  to  be  cultivated.  He  un- 
doubtedly attached  far  more  value  to  peaceful  than  to  mil- 
itant pursuits.  Once  only,  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  did 
he  enter  into  controversy  with  an  opponent.  All  other 
attacks  on  his  work — and  no  man  could  have  had  more — 
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he  answered  in  the  same  fashion  as  our  great  Darwin, 
whom  he  resembled  in  many  other  respects :  namely,  by 
simply  producing  a  further  piece  of  research.  This  attitude 
he  adopted  both  from  conviction  and  by  temperament.  He 
had  little  belief  in  the  value  of  controversy  in  scientific 
matters.  He  observed  how  many  other  factors  played  a 
part  in  it  besides  the  ostensible  search  for  truth,  factors 
such  as  the  desire  to  prove  oneself  personally  in  the  right, 
to  score  off  an  opponent,  and  so  on ;  so  he  refrained  from 
polemics  as  being  something  that  wasted  time  and  emo- 
tional energy  and  brought  one  no  nearer  to  the  goal.  The 
o^reatness  of  his  character  thus  showed  itself  both  in  his 
scientific  work  itself  and  in  his  attitude  towards  it. 

Freud  would  have  been  prepared  to  die  rather  than  to 
yield  in  a  conviction  or  over  anything  he  was  persuaded 
was  right,  but  he  would  do  a  great  deal  to  avoid  a  quarrel. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  pettiness,  as  well  as  the  futility,  of 
quarrelling  that  made  him  so  averse  to  it.  He  had  a  true 
nobility  of  mind.  It  was  impossible  to  imagine  his  ever 
doing  a  petty  thing  or  thinking  a  petty  thought.  He  was 
one  of  the  rare  spirits  that  transcend  the  smallnesses  of 
life  and  thus  show  us  the  picture  of  true  greatness. 

About  one  thing  Freud  was  serious  above  all  else  and 
it  became  the  driving  force  of  his  life.  That  was  the  search 
for  knowledge.  His  mind  was  not  of  the  philosophic  or 
contemplative  kind;  it  was  a  restlessly  inquiring  mind. 
He  believed  that  knowledge  was  a  real  thing,  not  a  mere 
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point  of  view,  and  that  within  our  Hmited  powers  much 
of  it  could  be  attained.  But  he  also  knew  that  in  order  to 
do  so  the  strictest  honesty  was  essential  and  that  for  this 
supreme  goal  one  must  be  ready  to  sacrifice  much  else — 
not  only  time  and  endless  labour,  but  amour  propre,  any 
reputation  for  consistency  in  the  sense  of  fixity  and  what- 
ever personal  feeling  might  threaten  to  interfere  with  the 
single  aim  of  truth. 

Freud's  mind  and  character  cannot  be  viewed  as  a  mere 
summation  of  the  admirable  qualities  that  have  just  been 
described.  The  courage,  the  scepticism,  the  honesty,  the 
search  for  truth  and  knowledge  and  his  other  characteris- 
tics were  not  isolated  qualities.  They  were  fused  together 
into  a  remarkably  harmonious  whole.  They  became  all  of 
a  piece,  and  that  was  the  man  Freud.  In  any  discussion  of 
psychical  integrity  one  must  always  think  of  Freud  as  a 
supreme  example  of  it.  There  is  general  agreement  over 
the  importance  a  'strong  ego'  plays  in  bringing  about 
psychical  integrity  and  without  doubt  Freud  possessed 
an  immensely  strong  ego.  We  know  that  this  is  a  concept 
not  very  easy  to  define,  but  it  connotes  two  things  which 
we  find  exemplified  in  a  high  degree  with  Freud :  toler- 
ance of  anxiety,  i.e.  such  mastery  of  it  that  it  affects  one 
but  little,  and  a  firm  apprehension  of  reality.  Above  all 
else  Freud  was  a  realist. 

Side  by  side  with  the  capacity  to  admit  and  face  the  evil 
of  life,  a  capacity  essential  to  the  realist,  went  equally 
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pronounced  abilities  to  enjoy  its  good.  Freud  was  a  man 
keenly  alive  to  the  sublimities  of  human  existence  and  also 
aware  of  how  much  the  appreciation  of  little  everyday 
things  goes  to  make  the  good  life.  He  was  a  man  schooled 
to  restraint  in  emotion,  but  his  fundamental  benevolence 
was  unmistakable  and  constantly  transpired  in  unosten- 
tatious fashion.  He  had  great  personal  charm,  though 
without  any  trace  of  that  facile  charmingness  that  so  often 
passes  for  the  real  thing.  A  smile,  the  more  attractive  for 
its  sincerity,  was  never  far  from  his  lips  and  his  fondness 
for  humour  and  wit  ( particularly  with  an  ironical  tinge ) 
was  proverbial  among  his  friends.  Though  not  demon- 
strative by  nature  he  had,  it  was  not  hard  to  perceive,  a 
deep  fund  of  tenderness  as  well  as  kindliness.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  he  inspired  devotion. 

Freud  was  a  remarkable  example  of  a  natural  psychol- 
ogist. By  this  I  mean  that  he  had  the  rare  faculty  of  recog- 
nising a  psychological  fact  and  of  respecting  it  instead  of 
discounting  it.  One  example  will  illustrate  this  faculty. 
In  the  earliest  days  of  his  work  he  collected  a  number  of 
cases  where  sexual  seduction  of  a  child  by  an  adult  ap- 
peared to  play  a  part  in  the  genesis  of  the  later  neurotic 
symptoms.  Then  he  found  that  several  of  these  stories 
were  simply  untrue :  there  had  been  no  seduction.  Most 
workers  would  at  this  point,  I  am  sure,  have  shrunk  back 
from  the  morass  in  which  they  found  themselves.  Not  so 
Freud.  He  held  fast  to  the  fact  that  the  patient  had  told 
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him  these  stories.  This  remained  a  fact,  and  he  turned  his 
interest  to  it,  with  the  result  that  he  discovered  the  im- 
portance of  the  infantile  phantasy  life  in  the  genesis  of 
the  neuroses. 

One  cannot  describe  the  man  Freud  without  laying  stress 
on  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Jew.  Though  never  orthodox  or 
in  any  way  religious  he  held  together  with  his  people, 
was  a  Governor  of  the  Hebrew  University  in  Jerusalem, 
and  took  an  interest  in  all  that  concerned  the  fate  of  Jewry. 
The  Nazi  intolerance  of  this  spared  him  no  more  than  it 
had  Einstein.  The  fact  itself  is  of  more  than  personal  inter- 
est, since  it  is  doubtful  if  without  certain  traits  inherited 
from  his  Jewish  ancestry  Freud  would  have  been  able  to 
accomplish  the  work  he  did.  I  think  here  of  a  peculiar  na- 
tive shrewdness,  a  sceptical  attitude  towards  illusion  and 
deception,  and  a  determined  courage  that  made  him  im- 
pervious to  hostile  public  opinion  and  the  contumely  of 
his  professional  colleagues. 

Nor  should  mention  be  omitted  of  an  aspect  of  Freud 
that  for  many  had  the  greatest  value,  his  capacity  as  a 
writer.  The  bestowal  on  him  of  the  Goethe  prize  at  Frank- 
furt in  1930  was  only  a  recognition  of  how  widely  connois- 
seurs of  literature  esteemed  him  as  a  master  of  German 
prose.  It  would  be  truer  to  call  it  Austrian  prose,  since 
Freud  showed  a  marked  preference  for  what  he  called  the 
Geschmeidigkeit  of  the  Austrian  manner  of  writing.  To 
judge  from  the  voluminousness  alone  of  his  correspon- 
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dence  and  scientific  works  Freud  must  have  been  a  very 
ready  writer.  The  fluency  never  became  ambagiosity ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  ease  and  grace  of  his  style  are  equalled 
only  by  the  conciseness  of  expression.  As  every  conscien- 
tious translator  of  his,  however,  must  admit,  Freud  was 
not  an  over-careful  writer;  at  times,  when  questioned  on 
an  ambiguous  phrase,  he  would  reproach  himself  laugh- 
ingly with  Schlamperei,  a  harsh  term  for  even  his  willing 
self-criticism.  There  was  lucidity,  but  there  was  also  elis- 
ion, in  his  swift  pen.  His  outstanding  literary  merit  was 
the  distinction  of  his  style.  It  seemed  impossible  for  him 
to  write  the  simplest  sentence  without  infusing  it  with 
something  of  his  originality,  elegance  and  dignity.  The 
same  was  true  of  his  conversation ;  banality,  even  in  the 
tritest  matter,  was  alien  to  him  and  every  remark  would 
be  trenchant,  well-turned  and  distinctive.  It  was  these 
qualities,  with  the  extraordinary  purity  and  felicity  of  his 
phrasing,  that  led  some  Germans  to  esteem  him  as  a 
writer  as  others  esteem  him  as  a  man  of  science. 

There  comes  to  my  mind  here  a  remark  the  philosopher 
Ludwig  Klages  once  made  in  my  presence.  Someone  had 
asked  him  whose  writings  one  had  best  read  to  get  a  grasp 
of  Freud's  doctrines.  He  answered  unhesitatingly:  'His  own'. 
It  is  unfortunately  true  that  this  remark,  obvious  as  it  is, 
needs  to  be  made  now  as  much  as  it  did  then,  more  than 
thirty  years  ago.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  impossible  to  ac- 
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quire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  psycho-analysis  without 
making  a  careful  study  of  Freud's  writings,  and  to  do  this 
assuredly  means  reading  them  more  than  once.  Moreover, 
they  should  be  read  in  their  chronological  order ;  one  can 
no  more  apprehend  a  new  branch  of  science  without  study- 
ing its  genetic  development  than  one  could  a  complex  case 
of  character  or  neurosis  formation.  'There  is  no  ro3^al  road 
to  learning'  is  a  profound  saying.  We  may  in  the  future 
learn  in  psycho-analysis  things  Freud  never  knew,  but  it 
will  be  exceedingly  hard  to  do  so  if  we  do  not  first  learn 
the  things  he  has  taught  us.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped,  in 
short,  that  Freud's  works  will  never  become  a  classic  of 
the  kind,  likeThe  Origin  of  Species  and  many  other  original 
works,  that  are  respectfully  admired,  but  only  at  a  dis- 
tance. The  vitality  and  intimacy  of  thought  that  breathes 
through  them  should  make  them  an  ever-fresh  inspiration 
for  generations  to  come. 

The  task  of  presenting  to  an  audience  of  analysts  an 
epitome  of  Freud's  achievements  may  well  seem  super- 
fluous and  is  only  worth  attempting  if  our  imagination 
can  thereby  gain  some  further  sense  of  grandeur  at  the 
perspective.  They  can  be  regarded  from  many  different 
points  of  view,  some  larger,  some  smaller,  and  each  one 
of  us  will  probably  estimate  these  differently.  One  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned :  namely,  the  significance  of  the 
opportunity  he  has  offered  to  mankind  to  proceed  with 
the  vital  endeavour  to  extend  to  himself  man's  mastery 
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over  nature — an  endeavour  that  is  becoming  increasingly 
urgent  if  he  and  his  doings  are  to  survive  at  all.  It  would 
not  be  surprising  if  this  were  rated  as  Freud's  most  im- 
portant achievement.  The  humanist  will  also  treasure  the 
influence  of  Freud's  work  as  tending  towards  a  larger 
tolerance  of  the  differences  among  people  and  a  deepened 
understanding  of  the  mental  difficulties  under  which  hu- 
man beings  labour.  The  outcome  of  his  detailed  researches 
inevitably  inculcates  a  humane  and  liberal  attitude  to  life. 

The  philosopher  of  science  must  be  impressed  by  the  vast 
extension  of  natural  law  Freud  effected  in  his  demonstra- 
tion that  an  immense  number  of  phenomena  previously 
dismissed  as  arbitrary,  accidental  or  meaningless  are  as 
strictly  determined  by  preceding  events  as  the  numerous 
classes  of  phenomena  where  this  has  already  been  recog- 
nized. Without  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the — nowa- 
days vexed — question  concerning  the  philosophical  status 
of  such  concepts  as  'determinism'  and  'cause  and  effect' 
we  may  affirm  that,  whatever  terminology  relating  to 
these  concepts  may  be  finally  agreed  on,  recognition  will 
be  accorded  to  Freud's  reducing  to  order  a  mass  of  hither- 
to inchoate  happenings.  And  that  this  feat  comprises  the 
will  of  man  and  his  relio;ious  beliefs — the  two  most  refrac- 
tory  phenomena  of  nature  outside  of  meteorology — can 
only  enhance  its  significance. 

With  this  reducing  to  order  also  went  a  comprehen- 
sive gain  in  correlation  of  very  disparate  phenomena. This 
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forging  of  links  between  apparently  disconnected  pro- 
cesses was  highly  characteristic  of  Freud's  work.  His  re- 
searches reached  into  many  spheres  of  mental  activity : 
psychopathological  symptoms,  the  meaning  of  dreams, 
the  unconscious  processes  underlying  wit,  the  genesis  of 
character  formation,  motivation  in  conduct,  the  study  of 
artistic  creativeness,  of  myths  and  folklore,  of  religious 
ritual  and  belief — to  mention  only  some  of  them.  The}^ 
even  extended  to  the  remote  past  of  man  where  various 
data  permitted  him  to  draw  important  analogies  between 
the  development  of  the  mind  in  the  individual  and  that  in 
the  race.  In  all  these  fields  he  established  innumerable 
correlations  and  sought  constantly  for  general  laws  that 
would  co-ordinate  his  mass  of  general  data.  We  need  not 
consider  here  the  peculiar  mental  mechanisms  he  exposed 
in  these  disparate  phenomena,  but  I  would  stress  the  con- 
nections he  established  in  all  of  them  with  what  he  came 
to  regard  as  the  main  clue  to  the  understanding  of  the 
mind :  namely,  the  fundamental  importance  of  the  con- 
flicts between  instincts  in  the  earliest  situation  of  life 
where  the  infant  is  concerned  with  its  first  human  envi- 
ronment, its  parents. 

To  the  biologist  Freud's  outstanding  achievement  was 
his  production  of  evidence  to  show  that  all  of  man's  mind, 
from  the  most  aberrant  'criminal'  activity  to  the  loftiest 
ethical  strivings  and  beliefs,  could  be  traced  through  com- 
plicated changes  to  a  few  primitive  instincts.  That  this 
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must  ultimately  be  possible  had  of  course  been  surmised 
by  many  freethinkers,  but  it  was  Freud  who  actually  car- 
ried it  out.  In  doing  so  he  filled  an  essential  gap  in  evolu- 
tionary theory.  I  once  called  him  'the  Darwin  of  the  Mind' 
and  I  still  think  this  designation  an  apt  one.  The  reason 
why  the  great  biological  discovery  of  the  last  century  did 
not  affect  human  thought  and  social  institutions  as  much 
as  had  at  one  time  been  expected  was  evidently  that  it  had 
stopped  short  at  the  human  body.  To  have  shown  that  the 
same  laws  of  development  from  lowly  origin  hold  good 
also  for  the  human  mind  and  the  human  soul  was  an  out- 
standing merit  of  Freud's  life-work. 

Freud  was  undoubtedly  more  successful  in  his  detailed 
unravelling  of  the  endless  modifications  undergone  by  the 
sexual  instinct  than  in  his  studies  of  any  of  the  others. 
Perhaps  because  of  a  lack  of  interest  in  natural  history,  he 
seemed  to  pass  over-rapidly  from  somewhat  complex  hu- 
man attitudes,  such  as  hate,  to  extremely  abstract  and 
not  altogether  satisfying  conceptions,  notably  that  of  the 
death-instinct.  Furthermore,  his  biological  contributions 
were  marred  by  adherence  to  a  peculiarly  simplistic  form 
of  the  long-abandoned  Lamarckian  views  on  heredity.  On 
the  other  hand  he  added  a  great  deal  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  'fate'  of  instincts  and  the  extraordinary  vicissitudes 
they  undergo  in  the  course  of  development.  He  also  made 
suggestions  that  are  likely  to  prove  invaluable  in  the  fu- 
ture concerning  the  origin  and  nature  of  instinct  itself. 
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To  the  psychologist  Freud's  gifts  were  the  richest  he  had 
to  offer.  For  he  opened  to  them  a  whole  province,  the 
Unconscious  Mind.  It  would  not  be  a  great  exaggeration 
if  we  summed  up  in  one  phrase  Freud's  contribution  to 
knowledge :  he  discovered  the  Unconscious.  Although 
many  poets  and  philosophers  had  previously  divined  the 
presence  of  an  unconscious  mind  in  man,  it  was  Freud 
who  first  demonstrated  its  existence  by  devising  a  special 
method  to  render  it  accessible  to  study.  This  he  did  some 
forty-three  years  ago,  since  when  he  worked  unceasingly 
at  charting  this  newly  discovered  province  of  knowledge. 
He  thus  created,  under  the  name  of  Psycho- Analysis,  a 
completely  new  department  of  science,  an  achievement 
with  which  hardly  any  other  human  being  can  be  credited. 
Nor  was  the  originality  of  his  achievement  its  most  dis- 
tinctive feature.  This  resided  rather  in  the  profound  sig- 
nificance of  his  detailed  finding's.  For  the  momentous 
conclusion  he  finally  reached  was  that  all  we  know  of  our- 
selves, of  our  interests,  strivings,  aversions  and  aspira- 
tions-—  our  conscious  mind  in  short  —  is  but  a  pale  and 
distorted  reflection  of  the  inner  personality  from  which 
all  the  surface  manifestation  emanate.  To  explore  and  un- 
derstand these  profound  and  unknown  depths  is  to  learn 
the  inner  nature  of  man. 

It  has  been  well  observed  that  most  important  discov- 
eries in  science  are  due  to  the  invention  of  some  method 
or  technique,  and  Freud's  were  no  exception  to  this  rule. 
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All  his  psychological  work  really  rests  on  his  appreciation 
of  what  is  somewhat  misleadingly  called  Tree  Associa- 
tion', and  the  method  of  research  thus  devised  is  the  es- 
sence of  psycho-analysis.  With  a  ruthless  determination 
he  took  literally  the  maxim  that  contiguity  in  mental  pro- 
cesses signifies  a  relationship  in  their  content,  an  act  of 
sheer  originality  that  has  already  had  revolutionary  con- 
sequences in  psychology. 

The  sociologist  will  gain  in  the  future  far  more  from 
Freud's  work  than  he  has  hitherto,  since  he  has  up  to  the 
present  been  strikingly  backward  in  availing  himself  of 
the  new  knowledge.  Intent  on  marking  out  his  relatively 
new  sphere  of  work  the  sociologist  has  tended  to  exag- 
gerate the  diflference  between  the  activities  of  man  as  an 
individual  and  man  as  a  member  of  society.  Freud  has 
shown,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  impossible  to  compre- 
hend any  of  man's  activities  until  one  realizes  that  he  is 
nothing  but  a  special  creature,  that  even  his  most  autistic 
activities  can,  when  analyzed,  be  shown  to  relate  essen- 
tially to  his  fellows. The  phenomena  the  sociologist  studies 
are  either,  as  social  institutions  are,  rationalized  expres- 
sions of  deep  unavowed  needs  or  are,  as  those  of  mass 
psychology,  more  direct  manifestations  of  the  deeper  im- 
pulses. To  those  who  say  that  Freud  was  insufficiently 
interested  in  general  sociological  considerations  one  need 
only  quote  his  Massenpsychologie  and  Das  U?ihehagen  in  der 
Kultur. 
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Two  of  Freud's  main  conclusions  should  be  of  funda- 
mental importance  to  the  student  of  social  phenomena : 
his  demonstration  of  the  predominating  part  played  in  the 
mind  of  man  by  the  irrational  and  by  conflict  respectively. 
Both  the  extent  and  the  power  of  the  irrational  are  com- 
monly underestimated,  grossly  so.  In  his  intensive  studies 
of  the  phantasy  life  of  the  unconscious  Freud  revealed  its 
complexity  and  its  unsuspected  potency.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  describe  the  intricacies  of  the  various  laws  which 
Freud  discovered  to  appertain  to  the  workings  of  the  un- 
conscious mind.  They  are  in  many  respects  startlingly 
different  from  those  of  the  conscious  mind,  which  was  one 
reason  among  others  why  they  were  widely  received  with 
incredulity  when  first  announced.  These  workings,  al- 
though they  have  their  own  peculiar  logic,  are  above  all 
what  the  conscious  mind  would  regard  as  irrational.  The 
unconscious  mind,  closely  tuned  as  it  is  to  the  fundamen- 
tals of  life — love  and  hate,  birth  and  death,  power  and 
helplessness — is  in  poor  relationship  to  the  outer  world 
of  reality.  Indeed  in  this  respect  it  is  often  as  fantastic  and 
delusional  as  the  wanderings  of  any  lunatic.  But  it  is  not 
much  concerned  with  what  we  call  reason.  Essentially  it 
is  made  up  of  a  mass  of  wishes  and  strivings  that  conflict 
with  other  elements  in  the  mind,  above  all  with  fears  and 
the  moral  derivatives  of  fears.  The  conscious  expression 
of  these  wishful  impulses  may  be  coordinated  with  a  sound 
apprehension  of  reality,  but  only  too  often  they  are  merely 
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clothed  in  a  mass  of  pseudo-rationality  —  of  which  the 
world  around  us  to-day  affords  a  striking  spectacle.  Nev- 
ertheless Freud  himself  cherished  a  belief  in  the  power  of 
reason  if  only  it  could  be  given  a  proper  chance  to  function, 
and  much  of  his  endeavour  was  to  find  ways  whereby  it 
could  be  freed  from  the  compulsive  influence  of  the  irra- 
tional tendencies  and  thus  achieve  primacy. 

Like  the  Patristic  writers,  Freud  saw  man  as  a  creature 
torn  in  twain  by  inner  conflicts,  though  his  analysis  of  the 
conflicting  sides  was  far  from  their  simplistic  concepts  of 
'Good'  and  'Evil'.  Both  of  the  conflicting  sides  are  usually 
unconscious,  the  only  evidence  of  them  being  quite  indi- 
rect disturbances  of  emotion  and  judgement.  An  iron  bar- 
rier, to  which  Freud  gave  the  name  of 'repression',  exists, 
which  exercises  an  extraordinarily  powerful  resistance 
against  recognition  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  unconscious 
mind.  The  strength  of  it  can  hardly  be  over-estimated, 
and  it  accounts  not  only  for  the  opposition  with  which 
Freud's  conclusions  have  been  received,  but  also  for  the 
numerous  attempts  that  since  have  been  made  to  weaken 
and  distort  them. 

This  inner  conflict  is  very  often  apparently  transformed 
into  an  outer  one,  of  which  that  between  individualism 
and  communism  may  serve  as  an  example.  The  world 
is  full  enough  of  visible  strife  and  conflict,  apart  from 
the  larger  domain  of  the  invisible  internal  ones,  but  what 
is  of  importance  here  is  the  impossibility  of  adequately 
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gauging  and  understanding  the  visible  conflicts  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  the  invisible  ones  from  which  they 
emanate. 

Freud's  relation  to  the  medical  profession  was  compli- 
cated and  it  contained  a  certain  element  of  repudiation. 
He  was  wont  to  say  that  he  was  a  doctor  faute  de  mieiix, 
and  that  he  would  have  preferred,  had  it  been  possible, 
to  confine  himself  to  neurological  research.  On  the  other 
hand  he  was  certainly  a  good  doctor,  which  would  have 
been  impossible  had  he  not  been  endowed  with  special 
cognate  aptitudes  and  tendencies.  The  significance  of  his 
work  for  the  physician  is  a  double  one.  He  enlarged  the 
domain  of  medicine  in  two  important  respects.  These  ex- 
tensions were  the  consequence  of  his  life's  work  on  the 
psychogenesis  of  the  neuroses.  The  contributions  he  made 
here,  both  aetiological  and  therapeutic,  had  the  effect,  not 
only  of  rescuing  a  vast  field  of  practice  from  the  charlatan, 
but  of  forcing  the  medical  profession  to  recognize  the  ex- 
tent and  importance  of  neurotic  suffering  in  a  manner  they 
had  previously  eschewed.  So  many  ways  of  discounting 
such  suffering  had  been  available— somatic  camouflage, 
moral  disapproval,  etc.  — that  before  Freud  most  phys- 
icians regarded  neuroses  as  a  nuisance,  but  fortunately  a 
rare  one.  Now  we  hear  of  distinguished  physicians  esti- 
mating neurotic  suffering  as  constituting  50  to  15  per  cent 
of  the  problems  of  general  practice.  Of  Freud's  technical 
contributions  themselves  in  this  field  it  is  not  necessary 
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here  to  speak ;  they  are  the  basis  of  all  his  other  work  and 
are  the  best  part  of  it. 

The  one  extension  of  medicine  had  a  therapeutic  origin. 
Experience  gradually  showed  that  both  Freud's  theories 
of  psychogenesis  and  also  his  psycho-analytic  therapeutic 
method  were  valid  over  a  much  larger  area  than  the  famil- 
iar one  of  the  psychoneuroses.  Not  only  were  many  con- 
ditions recognized  to  be  neurotic  which  previously  had 
been  otherwise  regarded,  but  a  number  of  other  states 
were  found  to  be  nearly  enough  allied  to  these  to  allow 
similar  therapeutic  methods  to  be  employed  with  them. 
The  sexual  perversions  themselves  formed  a  large  field ; 
many  forms  of  criminality,  alcoholism  and  drug  addic- 
tions ;  character  deformations  that  had  previously  passed 
as  personal  eccentricities,  and  above  all  the  innumerable 
forms  of  marital  difficulty.  Even  pure  'unhappiness'  is  now 
a  medico-psychological  problem.  As  a  result  of  all  this,  in- 
numerable people  now  consult  physicians  who  used  either 
to  suffer  their  troubles  as  best  they  could  or  to  seek  some 
form  of  consolation.  I  should  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
Oscar  Wilde  ever  sought  medical  advice  for  his  mental  con- 
dition, still  less  Dr.  Johnson,  Schopenhauer  or  Dean  Swift ; 
nor  does  Herr  Hitler.  Yet  these,  and  thousands  of  others, 
would  probably  have  had  a  happier  life  had  they  done  so. 

The  second  extension  had  a  more  methodological  source. 
A  peculiar  difficulty  of  psychology  has  often  been  com- 
mented on :  namely,  that  it  is  the  only  branch  of  science 
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whose  exponents  are  denied  proper  access  to  their  own 
material  of  study.  Here  Hes  no  doubt  the  explanation  of 
its  tardy  development.  Psychologists  have  been  allowed 
to  make  philosophical  generalizations  on  character,  to  ex- 
amine statistically  the  results  of  uncontrolled — indeed 
anonymous — questionnaires,  and  to  make  detailed  inves- 
tigations of  functions  such  as  impersonal  memory  work, 
sense  activities  and  the  like,  which  could  be  divorced  from 
the  emotional  life  of  the  individual.  Freud  not  only  had  the 
necessary  attitude  of  mind  to  enable  him  to  break  down 
the  barriers  of  discretion,  but  he  happened  to  encounter 
in  his  subjects  the  only  motive,  i.e.  suffering,  that  renders 
them  at  least  partly  willing  to  permit  the  exploration.  Al- 
though other  motives,  e.g.  scientific  interest,  have  since 
been  tested,  it  must  be  said  that  up  to  the  present  no 
adequate  substitute  for  suffering  has  been  discovered.  It 
follows  that  only  therapists  have  access  to  the  intimate 
regions  of  the  mind  and  in  all  probability  this  will  in  time 
mean  predominantly  medical  therapists.  One  may  pre- 
dict, therefore,  that  in  some  future  time  psychology  will 
become  a  branch  of  medicine  in  the  broadest  sense  of  this 
word.  Then  Freud  wdll,  indirectly,  have  restored  medical 
science  to  the  place  it  occupied  before  the  first  priests — 
to  a  position  where  its  exponents  could  guide  and  teach 
men  the  nature  of  themselves  and  their  destiny. 

The  educationalist  and  child  psychologist  have  already 
benefited  extensively  by  Freud's  work  and  will  do  so  still 
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more  in  the  future  when  the  prejudices  against  it  shall 
have  been  overcome.  No  epithet  could  more  fittingly  be 
attached  to  all  his  work  than  'genetic'.  Critics  complained 
of  his  'reducing'  complex  attitudes  to  simple — and  often 
'lowly' — ones  when  he  devoted  himself  to  elucidating  the 
course  of  development  of  this  or  the  other  impulse.  His 
whole  outlook  was  genetic  in  kind ;  he  was  concerned  with 
tracing  a  mental  process  backward  to  its  sources  and  with 
following  early  tendencies  to  their  later  complex  products. 
The  greater  part,  though  by  no  means  all,  of  Freud's 
clinical  material  was  derived  from  the  symptoms  and 
phantasy-life  of  neurotics.  He  was  often  reproached  with 
the  'abnormality'  of  his  material,  but  he  was  able  to  show 
that  a  neurosis  originates  in  the  same  primitive  mental 
sources  as  are  present  in  all  human  beings  and  simply 
represents  one  of  the  several  developments  that  may 
emerge  from  these  sources.  The  unconscious  mind  is  very 
much  the  same  as  the  primitive  mind  of  the  child,  which 
later  gets,  as  it  were,  encased.  Freud  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  primitive  mind  is  on  the  one  hand  far  more 
savage  and  'animal'  than  man  is  willing  to  admit,  but  that 
on  the  other  hand  it  also  contains  much  stronger  moral  de- 
terrent tendencies  than  he  is  aware  of:  'The  normal  man 
is  not  only  far  more  immoral  than  he  believes  but  also  far 
more  moral.'  The  tracing  of  this  mental  material  back  to 
its  origin  in  infancy  forced  Freud  to  realize  that  some- 
thing else  besides  the  unconscious  mind  existed  that  had 
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previously  been  denied — namely,  the  sexual  life  of  the 
child.  Thanks  to  his  work  this  is  now  a  commonplace,  and 
it  is  becoming  hard  to  remember  the  time,  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago,  when  sexuality  was,  apart  from  a  few  'abnor- 
mal' cases,  believed  to  be  something  that  suddenly  de- 
scended from  the  skies  at  the  age  of  puberty. 

The  child  psychologist — and  also  the  enlightened  par- 
ent— of  to-da}^  looks  at  children  in  an  entirely  different 
way  from  formerly.  The  images  of  the  innocent  babe  or 
unfolding  plant  have  been  replaced  by  more  sympathetic 
and  living  ones  of  creatures  pathetically  struggling,  'with 
no  language  but  a  cry',  to  achieve  the  self-control  and 
inner  securit}^  that  civilized  man  has  so  far  attempted  in 
vain  to  attain.  And  the  infant  is  urged  to  accomplish  in 
five  years  of  life  what  civilized  adults  have  only  imper- 
fectly accomplished  in  a  period  ten  thousand  times  as  long. 
The  insight  Freud  has  afforded  us  into  the  subtleties  of 
these  conflicts,  with  their  manifold  outcome,  has  enor- 
mously heightened  the  interest  of  those  occupied  with 
children,  and  the  increase  in  understanding  has  brought 
with  it  both  a  more  sympathetic  and  a  more  helpful  atti- 
tude in  dealing  with  them.  That  the  twentieth  century  is 
the  century  of  the  child  was  a  saying  made  independently 
of  Freud's  work,  but  it  is  his  work  that  has  made  it  true. 

The  varying  aspects  of  Freud's  work,  and  its  radiating 
influence,  cannot  of  course  be  fully  described  here,  but 
mention  has  been  made  of  some  of  the  most  important 
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points  of  view  from  which  a  spectator  may  regard  it.  We 
cannot,  however,  omit  at  least  a  brief  reference  to  still 
other  fields  of  work  it  has  already  fertilized.  There  is  that 
of  Anthropology,  where  his  methods  have  enabled  much 
obscure  material  to  be  interpreted  and  where  fascinating 
correlations  have  been  established  with  the  more  primi- 
tive aspects  of  the  mind  studied  in  clinical  psycho-analysis. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  allied  fields  of  Mythology  and 
Folklore.  In  Aesthetics  he  solved  the  more  difficult  prob- 
lems of  wit,  humour  and  laughter,  and  his  interpretative 
method  has  yielded  tests  which  the  student  of  aesthetics 
may  usefully  employ  in  many  forms  of  art.  The  classic  ex- 
ample of  the  successful  use  of  them  is  Freud's  own  solving 
of  the'Sphinx  of  Literature',  the  Hamlet  problem  that  had 
baffled  generations  of  literary  critics.  At  the  other  pole 
from  that  of  beauty  lies  the  dark  region  of  CritJiinology . 
Here  too  the  application  of  the  psycho-analytic  method  is 
full  of  promise  for  the  future,  both  prophylactically  and 
therapeutically,  and  Freud's  work  is  having  the  effect  of 
furthering  the  substitution  of  liberal  and  constructive  at- 
titudes for  those  of  the  panicky  savage.  Last,  but  not  least, 
the  age-old  conflict  between  religion  and  science  has  been 
illuminated  by  Freud's  contributions  to  the  study  of  Com- 
parative Religion.  Theolog}^,  after  having  yielded  in  stern 
fights  with  astronomy,  physics  and  biology,  is  now  en- 
countering the  youngest  child  of  science,  psychology. 
Freud,  though  never  disguising  his  own  opinions  on  this 
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great  conflict,  chose  to  investigate  sympathetically  var- 
ious religious  attitudes  and  beliefs  and  try  to  understand 
their  inmost  human  meaning. 

We  have  now  to  steel  ourselves  to  face  the  future  bereft 
of  the  inspiring  presence  of  our  ever-pioneering  leader  and 
to  make  the  best  use  we  can  of  the  gifts  that  have  at  last 
found  finality.  In  doing  so  we  cannot  put  from  ourselves 
the  question  of  how  far,  and  in  what  way,  Freud's  decease 
is  likely  to  affect  the  immediate  future  of  psycho-analysis. 
Every  analyst  knows  that  the  loss  of  such  a  significant  fig- 
ure may  be  expected  to  produce  affective  reactions,  and 
further,  that  these  will  vary  in  different  individuals.  Freud 
himself  was  of  the  opinion,  which  he  more  than  once  ex- 
pressed to  me,  that  his  death  would  have  a  beneficial  ef- 
fect inasmuch  as  various  resistances  that  had  accumulated 
about  his  personality  would  then  have  the  opportunit}^  of 
dispersing.  Moreover,  one  may  reckon  with  certain  un- 
conscious reactions  of  remorse,  which  would  damp  down 
expression  of  such  resistances.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
likely  that  resistances  which  had  been  held  in  check  by  mo- 
tives of  piety  will  now  manifest  themselves  more  freely. 

Plainly  a  distinction  has  to  be  drawn  liere  between  the 
rational  and  the  irrational,  between  the  conscious  and  the 
unconscious  reactions.  Any  statement  coming  from  Freud 
had  to  have  special  significance  for  any  anal3''st.  It  w^ould 
be  strange  if  that  were  not  so  among  those  who  had  learnt 
so  much  from  him ;  his  insight,  originality  and  experience 
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demanded  deep  respect  for  anything  he  might  have  to  say. 
This  is  common  ground,  but  beyond  it  one  sees  diver- 
gences. One  group  of  analysts,  fortunately  an  extremely 
small  one,  would  seek  for  no  other  criterion  of  the  truth 
of  such  a  statement  than  the  fact  of  Freud's  havino-  made 
it  and  would  maintain  that  psycho-analysis,  i.e.  the  study 
of  the  unconscious  mind,  was  conterminous  with  Freud's 
writings. Then  there  is  another  group,  unfortunately  not  a 
small  one,  with  whom  assertion  of  independent  personal- 
ity is  conditioned  by  differing  from  Freud,  again  irrespec- 
tive of  the  evidential  data.  Finally,  there  is  a  third  group — 
how  laro;e  I  shall  not  venture  to  estimate — with  whom  the 
fact  of  Freud's  having  made  a  statement  is  a  reason  for 
investigating  the  matter  with  specially  careful  attention, 
but  whose  respect  for  probity  makes  their  ultimate  judge- 
ment depend  on  the  evidential  data  alone.  It  is  curious  to 
reflect  how  much  this  classification  appears  to  be  related 
to  matters  of  geographical  propinquity,  so  far  from  free 
are  most  people  from  the  influence  of  their  environment. 
One  hope  of  Freud's,  that  of  founding  an  independent 
profession,has  become  increasingly  remote  and  the  chances 
of  its  ever  being  fulfilled  are  likely  to  be  unfavourably  af- 
fected by  his  death.  It  would  not  be  just  to  call  it  an  am- 
bition of  Freud's ;  it  is  rather  that  he  considered  it  to  offer 
the  most  advantageous  opportunity  for  progress  in  psycho- 
analytical work.  Whether  the  idea  captures  one  entirely 
or  not,  it  is  undeniably  a  fascinating  one  to  all  who  are 
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imbued  with  the  profound  importance  of  psycho-analysis. 
Here  too  one  may  observe  a  triple  grouping  of  analysts, 
one  remarkably  similar  to  the  previous  classification. 
There  are  those  who  would  wish  to  preserve  trained  an- 
alysts as  a  separate  body  having  an  attitude  of  guarded 
politeness  towards  the  medical  profession.  At  the  other 
extreme  are  the  analysts  who  not  only  regard  their  work 
as  purely  a  branch  of  medicine,  indeed  of  psychiatry,  but 
also  strive  to  fuse  it  with  other  departments  of  medicine 
as  swiftly  as  possible.  In  between  are  those  who  think  it 
better,  though  not  essential,  for  analysts  to  have  been 
medical  practitioners,  but  are  chary  about  their  having 
any  intimate  association  with  other  physicians  until  the 
analytical  discipline  is  far  more  advanced  and  securely  es- 
tablished than  it  is  to-day.  It  seems  likely  that  some  of  the 
second  attitude  represents  a  reaction  to  the  first  one,  to 
Freud's  own,  and  one  knows  of  analysts  who  adhered  to 
the  first  group  when  they  stood  in  a  personal  relationship 
to  him  and  then  swung  over  into  the  second  group  on  re- 
moving to  a  distance.  Now  that  his  personal  influence  is 
withdrawn  we  may  expect  to  see  this  happen  more  ex- 
tensively until  such  reactive  tendencies  diminish  with  the 
passage  of  the  years.  Clearly  the  same  remarks  as  those 
just  made  hold  good  for  the  vexed  question  of  lay  analysis, 
with  which  it  is  closely  connected.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
England  is  the  only  country  whose  lay  analysts  have  ob- 
tained a  satisfactory  foothold,  even  an  officially  recog- 
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nized  one,  and  no  signs  are  visible  of  any  other  country 
following  it  in  this  respect. 

These  questions  are  ones  of  policy.  Ill-health  and  age 
had  for  years  so  withdrawn  Freud  from  the  more  admin- 
istrative aspects  of  psycho-analytical  work,  and  public 
events  had  of  late  so  disorganized  or  scattered  the  vehicles 
of  his  influence,  that  it  would  be  illusory  to  suppose  that 
the  disappearance  of  his  personality  will  have  any  very 
important  effect  on  what  may  be  called  the  policies  of  an- 
alytical development.  The  effect  of  it,  with  the  cessation 
of  his  own  contributions,  on  the  internal,  technical  aspects 
of  analytical  work  is  harder  to  predict.  Presumably  the 
more  objectively  founded  of  his  conclusions  will  continue 
in  being  and  any  that  may  have  had  a  more  subjective 
source  will  become  modified.  It  will,  however,  be  long 
before  any  dispassionate  estimate  of  such  matters  can  be 
adequately  established. 

We  have  thus  perforce  to  take  leave  of  our  great  man, 
the  creator  and  pioneer  of  our  work.  We  have  been  de- 
prived for  ever  of  the  joy  and  inspiration  of  his  living  per- 
sonality. More,  however,  of  that  personality  will  survive 
his  death  than  will  pass  away  with  it.  It  is  permanently 
embedded  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  knew  him  in  the  flesh 
and  even  in  the  hearts  of  a  o-reater  number  who  have 
known  him  only  in  the  spirit.  As  to  his  work,  it  remains 
for  ever  as  a  gift  to  mankind,  whose  recognition  of  its 

value  can  only  increase  with  the  passage  of  time. 
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